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PROF. EDWARDS AMASA PARK, D.D., LL.D. 
Born Providence, R. I., Dec. 29, 1808; died Andover, Mass., June 4, 1900 


TRIBUTES FRO? FORMER PUPILS IN RECENT LETTERS TO DR. PARK 
MAY now freely acknowledge the vast debt of grateful obligation on my part to you, for the fine inspirations, 
the noble incentive, the undecaying vigor of conviction and purpose which you have largely and constantly 
helped put into my life.—Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


It was your signal gift and rich endowment to be such a teacher as to command the unbounded devotion of 
your pupils. Such a teacher comes but rarely, a gift of heaven, yet also the result of ages of preparation. Such a 
teacher in theology you were to us, unexampled in the power of creating a deep interest in the subject, giving us 
an insight into the many fine and subtle distinctions of theological inquiry, giving to us also a firm grasp on essen- 
tial things, opening up the vast range of the field to be explored, and then impressing our minds so powerfully © 
and vividly with the form and eloquence of the presentation that each lecture left its indelible stamp on the mind. 
—Prof. Alexander V. @. Allen, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. a 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


PADDOCK—SOM “WERS—In Sebockerast, Mich., May 
70. ty Rev Wolcott B. William s, Rev. Edward A. 
Sete same, and Mra. Hannah E. Som- 
mers of Olivet, M 
SEDGWIOK BARN ~ BGS Williamsville, Mass., May 
23, Rev. E. A. Sedgwick of Curtisville, and Florence 
dames of Williamsville. 


Births 
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BAYLIS—In Brecksville, O., nad 22, to the wife of Rev. 
Obas. T. Baylis, a daughter. 


Deaths 


The charge for nolices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional dine ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRAMAN—In Wayland, Mass., May 23, H. B. Braman, 


80 yre. 
JEWET r—Iin Oswego, N. Y.. — 26 — Emerson, 
widow of Benjam: Jewet! 


LEONARD—In New Beatord —* —— Marian, 
. Leonard of Ra 











widow of t. Zephaniah yoham, 
aged 91 yrs., 18 days, 
MITCHELL—In_ Blue Kan., May 24, Kev. 


Ammi R. —* 5* a “since 1855 until ‘within 
a few years Mr. M l has served as pastor in some 
missionary deuvohas in cig il a — Kansas. 
——— Wash: 4, Eitsabeth 
Mc Jarty, eldest | * r of Bho intel ev. Dr. G, 
Vermilye of Hartford burial at Hartford. 
WHITCOMB—In J——— June 1, Abbie Estabrook, 
pe of @. Henry Whitcomb, aged 58 yrs., 1 mo., and 
ys. 


MRS. G. HENRY WHITCOMB 


Mrs. Abbie Estabrook Whitcomb, wife of G. H. Whit- 
comb of —— died on Friuay evening last at the 
age of on eet ty ee Born in yton, O. she came 

hirty-five years ago. and has long occu 
pied a prominent place in the religivus and social cir- 
Pies of this state. Her husband’s interest in educa- 
tional and mission enterprises brought Mrs Whit- 
comb into wide relations where her attractive charac- 
ter and characteristics. found congenial fellowship. 
Many who have shared the ready pitality of the 
house where she 80 long presided will feel her death as 
a@ personal loss, while a smaller circle of her more in- 
timate friends will never cease to miss the rare loyalty 
and steadfastness which marked her attachments. 

In her home, of which she was the * heart, 
husband and children knew best the depth and aboot. 
fishness of her devotion. Her consecration to duty aad 
to the work of the Pl,;mouth Church, of which she was 
a zealous member. was an example to ‘all her —— 
and she exerted there an influence for good of which 
she herself was least of ali conscious. The loss cf 

three of ber children did not permanently dim the 
Christian faith of her ony life, nor did subse —— 
years of ——— ity and —— exalt her pride 
modif: ming humility of her character ‘and 
life. daughter and three sons survive. Funeral 
services were conducted at the family residence on 
mervere = Street on Monday at nt two by Rev. Dr. 
George W oe of Rutiand — pastor of 
Plymouth Church. F. D., JR. 


REV. FRANKLIN E. FELLOWS 
Kev. Franklin E. Fellows died at his home in Nor- 
wich, Ct., May 17, after a brief illness. tis wife pas 
—— children survive him, one son having passed o 


Mr. ‘Fellows was born Fe». a8, 1827, at vee 
Vt., of old New England stock, and’ was educated at 
Kimball Union Ac emy, Dartmouth College and — 
dover Rigs ome Semioary. He held pastorates from 

1858 to 1881 in Kennebunk and Bridgton, Me., Sut- 
ton, Mace. and Griswoid and Bozrah, Ct. He took 
great pleasure in the work of the Christian ministry, 
and since his retirement from pastoral cares has en- 

aged in mission and reform work. An associate in 
his labor writes: “ His only desire through life was to 
lift up the fallen, visit the sick in their affliction, com- 
fort those who mourned, and lend a heiping hand to 
those who were poor and needy.” 


LAURA LOVE HART 
On May 17, ot Desnamowss, Wis. of valine pneumo- 
nia, there - —— oe iP ura * ine ire wife 
of Rev. Hastin Hart . D., of Ib. 
supertatendens et the — 6 Home fy “aid Society 
and secre of the National Conference of Charities 
and Uorrection. She was born in Berlin, Ct., Ra | =. 
1856, rome the we vw of the late Rev. Wil 
Loss Love, D. and Matilda Wallace. ima come 
pieting her education at Olivet College. Mich , and 
oughton Female Seminary, ©linton, — 8 he taught 
schoo] at Sonth Hadiey and Northampton. . avd 
at St. Paul, Minn., until her marriage. Feb. 25, "1886. 
Although she was devoted to her home and was the 
ange ge mother * four children who mourn her 
she was, even io impaired health, prominently 
identified with the intellectual life of the community, 
and was active in the seligious work of Piymouth 
Church, St. ha a and the Second Con tional 
Church, Oak Park, 1 1., being especially enthusiastic in 
mission interests ‘among childrea. All who —* her 
admired her intense convietions, ber tireless energy, 
as ao —— wisdom and her sprightly wit. She was 
t Christian, unseifish always, spiritual and 
W erful: in soul and zealous in the salvation of others. 
ith a large, tyne and loving heart she entered into the 
philanthropy of her bhusband’s work. At last in * 
. Calm confidence that ber mission on earth was a 
complished she fell asieep. Mrs. Hart’s funeral was 
oon — at the hone of her aunt, Mrs. M 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 19, 1 her itor, Kev. 
Sydney —— D.D’, and Prof. Wr right; and 
e was buried in the forest Hiome Gometeny a of that 
city where her father rests. B. 


MR. MARY BEEOROfT DOE 


Ww Bangor, d in 1854 married 
Rev, —— Boe, then X as student in Bangor 2 


hen ve ag ir 
ome was in Ripon and Fond du Lac Later 
sou as + uperintendent for Missouri 
ansas, Texas. — lap 7 avd A wy 
another ther thirteen years, ried Lae 
home was in Datias, Tex., abd St. Louis, Mo 


teem 

for there were many noble and helpful 
qualities in her character A true helpmeet, a dev: 
= a queenty Christian woman long to be — 
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AN interesting exhibit is now going on at Gil- 
christ’s new store on Washington Street. In the 
back part of the first floor under the large skylight 
@ model shos factory has been installed and one 
can see the manufacture of the famous Black 
Beauty Shoes. They are made by the Goodyear 
system, and what is meant by the ‘ Goodyear 
Welt” and how it gives comfort and durability to 
the shoe can be seen. This small factory will be 
in operation two weeks and the operators will 
cheerfully give any information, so do not hesitate 
to ask questions. 
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INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor, 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 

waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 
6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





WANTED $25,000 
to develop an estab!ished business, paying over 10 per 
cent. Security by bonds or stock. No Agents. Ad- 
dress 802 Tremont Building 


WANTED- MONEY TO INVEST 
For particulars, address ©. We COmLISS, 81 





Bailey Building, Seattie, Wash. 
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universally recognized. 
Life Insurance. 


— 
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Amounts, $15 to $100,000 





Write for particulars 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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The Benefits of Life. 


Insurance are well known and the need for it almost 
Nearly everyone believes in 
What you and your family need, how- 
ever, to assure protection, is not mere KNOWLEDGE, 
but the Actual Possession of a policy in 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire ——— buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. rrespondence solicited. 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


NoT A DOLLAR Lost 


by et joking + inane through ne us Gurtag the 17 


MomToaon t L@ANS on iands * 
Wheat bel orth Dakota and Minnesota. . 
pie Jd By 8 tract of land offered as sect. ty. 
Write for references noes and particulars. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


E, J. LANDER & CO, °S222.208F%.2: 








‘1... » DEFAULTED. SECURITIES . 
Town, City, ° ity, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks inv and coliected. Nw charge made for 


preliminary report. All communica 





tk confidential. Address the Beston Defaulted 
I | deeurttcs noo 528, Exchange Bulldivg, 53 state |. 


‘Surplus as eB Ae eA Ao HEALD) Presiden. * 





HOME IN VSURANCE | COMPANY 


OFFICE: | io" BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Bonds ana “Mortgages, being 1st lien > 


MONEE PEOINEL, « sSdsedesvsibecocpieseedansces 250.00 
Loans on Stocks payable on demand... 234,125.00 
— uncollected and in ha ds of 

Agen —— 652,322.84 
Interest due and accrued 01 1st January. 


49,614.39 
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NEw York, January 9, 1900. 
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(vax SUMMER OUTING.—Spring has come ani f 
almost gone, and summer is fast coming upon us, 
for the ice is now. out of all the Maine lakes, and all 
over the land the intended summer tourist 11 study 
ing the guidebooks issued by the railroeds to find 
out -wheré to go for a week or nionth’s outing. 
Yes, the summer is coming, the summer in cities of 

not days and hotter nights, of chambers without 
air and Dights without sleep, of hot pavements and 
notter houses. Is it any wonder, then, that already 
the eyes of the nation are turned eastward toward 
the cooling woods and lakes and the bathed shores 
of Maine, that. already ways and means are being 
devised by whieh some respite may be gained, 
some relief enjoyed. The beautiful Maine coast 
offers quantities of opportunities for an ideal sum- 
mer vacation. No one who has not visited it has 
an idea of the beauty of its scenery. Boothbay 
Harbor and historic Castine are full of cool places 
where the sea breezes blow, and the beautiful 
scenery of Camden and Mt. Desert Island, where 
the mountains come down to the sea, is becoming 
better known each year, and the islands and rocky 
headlands of Frenchman’s Bay, Mooseabec, Mili- 
bridge and Machias Bay hold a charm that is at- 
tracting an increased number of summer visitors 
each recurring season. The Maine Central Rail 
road has now in print a Maine coast book that is 
in itself almost a vacation, so delightfully pleasing 
are its descriptives, and the cuts which illustrate 
it are each one a work of art. The steamer Frank 
Jones offers a most enjoyable trip along the Maine 
coast, with a constantly changing panorama of 
picturesque bits of stately lighthouses and breaking 
surf, The entire trip from Portland to Machiasport 
is most enjoyable to the eye, and so much of it is 
made inside the islands that little or no heavy sea 
is encountered. A feature which shows the popu- 
larity of travel to the Rangeley Lakes was the in- 
auguratiop, on May 7, for the season of through 
parlor car from Portland to Farmington on arrival 
at Portland of morning trains from Boston. Sleep- 
ing cars now run from Boston to Greenville on the 
shores of Moosehead Lake, on the so-called Pull” 
man trains, adding another inducement to visit 
this great lake of Maine, called “the fish pond of 
the nation,’ as there are as many trout and salmon 
eaught there each year as in any body of water 
within the confines of the United States and its 

outlying possessions. — Boston Journal, May 20. 


Hoop vs. Hoop.—Important suits have just 
been decided in the United States Circuit Courts 
involving the right to the word Hood or Hood’s. 
Messrs. C. I, Hood & Co. of Lowell, Mass., propri- 
etors of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, began suit for in- 
fringement against Dr. J. C. Hood of Louisville, 
Ky., who was putting up what he called “Dr. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” After a hearing in the 
United States Circuit Court at Louisville, Judge 
£vans on April 12 granted a temporary injunction 
in favor of C. I. Hood & Oo, and restraining J. O. 
Hood from using the word Hood in any way or 
formjon any ‘preparation of sarsaparilla. Messrs. 
C. I. Hood & Oo, also began suit against a retail 
druggist in Indianapolis, Louis H. Renkert, who 
was selling Dr. J. C. Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Dr. 
J.C. Hood employed counsel and made a defense, 
but Judge Baker of the United States Circuit Court 
granted an injunction which on April 23 became 
perpetual. These two decrees establish the ex- 
clusive right of ©. I. Hood & Co. to the word 
“ Hood’s” and decide in effect.that no other per- 
son can put up a Hood’s Sarsaparilla even if his 
name is Hood, nor can any -retail druggist sell or 
offer for sale any sarsaparilla bearing the name 
Hood or Hood’s other than that prepared by C. I. 
Hood & Co. These-decisions will be gratifying to 
every fair-minded person. Nomanufacturer should 
obj-ct to fair competition, but when an attempt is 
made to steal or infringe upon a business which 
has been established by great skil!, labor and ex- 
penditure justice cannot be dealt out too quickly. 
Nor should “substitution” be allowed when. a 
standard article is called for. Therefore, when 
you go to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla you should be 
sure to get “only Hood’s.” 





OrF THE TRACK means great disaster when ap 
plied to a fast‘express train. It is just as bad when 
it refers to disordered blood or deranged stomach. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla puts the wheels back on the 
track by curing the troubles. 
© = — 

INDIGESTION, nausea are cured by Hood’s Pills. 


Cow’s milk is sufficiently nutritious for an infant 
provided that he;can digest and assimilate it. Few 
infatits can do this, as the solids in cow’s milk are 
less dlgestible than those in the infant’s natural 
food—breast milk. By the addition of Mellin’s 
Food these solids are so modified as to be readily 
digest d ard nerform their share io. ‘the ‘nourisb- 
ment ¢f the ehi d, 


— oped 
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ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minisiers. 
—ú iets london atten eee a ai 
No. 76 Wi 
8t., New ica te * Ob eet, 8* 
ah Mow 
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sake with and Board. 
flight with first-class board at 
bury Street, Boston. 


pence * 2 Boome in private — during July 
and august, on heights, Sambridg ithin walking 
distance of of Summer School —~ Ontversi ty. Address 


'o Let for the Summer. Furnished farmhouse, 
beautifully situated, ae elm trees and pie gpove 
close by. miles to B. & M. R.R., —— 
Address stanley H. Abbott, Wilton; NN. 


The 2 ent address of Miss —“ 2 —*— Dox is now 

Whitman College, Walla Wali A ng ington. All re 
ceipts and letters cf inqu a & —- d be sent to the 
Pres oe, _— Stephen # Penrose, Walla Walla, 
Washing‘ o 


Church Bell Wanted. Having rebuilt ourchurch, 

we want a a — = new or secondhand, weéigh- 

ing from 500 to Would buy secondhand of 

fine tone and Bday “address Trustees of Brooks 
, Brooks, Me. 


To Rent for Season: andy ‘Lake Winnepess fur- 
nished cottage on Bear — jand, Lak innepesaukee, 
near steamboat landing and postoffice. Pine grove, 
beng spreads, good fishing. Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, pring- 
e. , 


Summer Boarders Wanted, Parties desiring a 
quiet * boarding place are requested to corre- 
e 


4 ond with the pastor « 5 Cong! tional Church, Lower 
mare ord, Vt. Good roads, g air, fine views, whole; 
some 


A lady pogeher expecting to go abroad soon to 
perfect herself in the ae language, and wishin 
companionthip, would glad to correspond wit 
some one contemplatin — * stud ferences 
Phang and required. Address A, Box 4, outh Sudbury, 





Rooms and Boa » pl —— rooms, 
good board, bk eo of tii, —236 ana Fifteen 
minutes’ walk from elect: a * beautifal Wakefield. 
Gocd fishing ing 90 and gunning, nice grove; horse to 
and from station. A dress P Parker Pratt Farm, Box 115, 
Reading, Mass. 


ng, 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston 


A NEW HYMN 


‘* The Church of God ’”’ 


By L. H. THAYER 


Words and [lus’c (the familiar tune of Aurelia). 
Printed oa single Sheet, sige of of peae of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Do 


100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 


BEFORE | aren. No.3 ot Handbook Se 
MEAT | “00 copies, $1.25, postpa 
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Educational 


Educational 


Educational 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, ———— 
Advises parents about sehools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











TSEOLOGICAL 
OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
theological Seminary 


poss ys * t.19. Strong Courses wi h Special 
Prt Ay n the Goll ege and Uonrervatory of Music. 
Prof, E. 1. BOs WORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
Thorough modern training fur the work of 
the ministry. Address 
Professor GEORGE F. Moors, 
Andover, Mags. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1900. 
Courses in New Testament, Homiletics and 
History of Religions of Ind 
by Prefesso:s in Harvard University and by 
Professors E. D. bURTON, F. C. FORTER, M. BLOOM- 
FIELD, E. W. HOPKINS, Deans G. Hodous, Cc. a, 
LEONARD, Pres. ©. U. HALL, Dr. G. A. GORDON and 
Bishop J. H. VINCE 
— on —— * toR.S MoRiSsovx. — 
Harvard Divinity School, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 





MASSACH UGETTS 


— — 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The | Worcester Institute. 


mn See. Civil and Electrical 
Engineer ag and 


ing appoin My 


— —— show. 
Expenses low. 38d year. J. a RSHALL, Regis rar. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Womer. Allowauce 
for service io Hospital and Dis; 20th 
opens Sept 19. AUGUSTUS P. ULARKE. A.M, * 

bawmut Ave. near Massachusetts kee 
Send for Catalogue. 








MASSACBUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY ysuxe Women. 


YOUNG WOMEN, 


10.1800" Terms eee 4 vane. per year. academic, 
College Pre —— 7 se courses. Art, Music 
and Blocution. Well- wt. — Library and Labora. 


tories, Gymnasium. Miss 5aRAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





NEW YORK Y 
New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL “iz REW YORK. 


Vassar Preparation a special: 
SAMUEL W. — A.M, 





——— 


NEw YORK, MOUNT VERNON. 


The Misses Lockwood’s 
Collegiate School for Ciris 


Mount Vernon, N.Y. (half hour from New York), 
‘ ertificates —— at Vassar, Weliesiey and Holyoke, 
ve ‘home. rench spoken, 


pecial c Attracti 
Only earnest t students desired. 





DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


In six weeks. lessons by 
MAIL. One houra ra day tor at study aeuay and practl \. eeu 
yniformly satisfac = iw Year. Terms 
moderate. send for circular. 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Higher education of young women. 88th year 
opens Sept 19, 1900. Three courses, Academic, Elect- 
ive and ollege Preparatory. 25 acres of ground. See 
The Congregationalist of March 22. 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with advanced courses for high 2 
graduates and others not wishing full college course. 
Art and munis. Gymopasium, tennis, golf exten- 
sive grounds. Beautifutly and heal fully situated. 
Christian home influences. For circular and views 
address the president. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 
ABB T A ADEM For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 
The 72d year opens September 13th. 
Site and bunGings unsurpassed. Over 20 acres of 
greve and lawns, with tennis grounds, etc. 


Draper Hail is equipped with the best modern con 
for the health and comfort J papiis, | includ. 





MAINE 





MAINE, ORONO. 





The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


public institution, maintained 
oy the State and general Govern- 
ment. Und te Courses are: Classical, Latin 
Scientific, Scient tines j-Cheinical, Agricultural, Pre- 
Medical Civil, .and Electrical 
— — — mac} a — Pharmac: 
ears); Short and Special ae io Agricul ma 
he annual tuition charge f ese courses is 
— expenses, including the ecst of living, is very 


The School «f Law, located in Bangor, maintains 
a course of three years. The tuition charge is #60 a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other charge. For 
catalogue or ci: cular add 

A. W. HARRIS, Pres’t. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Pre for any col- 
lege or scientific school. Individual instruction. 
138th year begins Sept. 12,1900. PERLEY L. HORNE. 


MASSACBUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE .WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
itruction, pbysical training, outdoor —— and 
cae life of the best fore. send for circu 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 
HYDE PARK, MASS., Suburb of Boston. 
Pe wt —— sept. 3. 1900. For circulars address 

JEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





ing effective systems of hot water heati xing Sad 
lighting. Each young lady has a single bed, nor * 
bureau. closet and toilet conveniences 

Extended — courses in Latin, Greek, French 
and German langu: with History, Literature and 
Science. and rare fac ities for Music and Art are fully 


— — ae and also a thorough college fitting course. 
The total * for board and tuition, except music 
and drawing, is $400 per annum. 


Address Miss EMILY A. MBANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 





“It is a comfort to have my daughter where I feel 
so safe about her in every way as I do at Lasell.” 





ou cannot visit Lasell to ing 
butid bogs and equipment ard meet 
bers of our faculcy, write for a catalogu 
which you can obtain an idea of the bi Drendth 
and spirit of life and teaching here. 


Lascll Seminary 


For Young Women 


We find that broad culture * 2* literature, 
art and music and practical knowledge of home 
eco omics and sani‘ation, or even ing in 
book —— dressmaking or phonography are 
not incompatible. 


C.C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


our 
my send 

















RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
Founded by Friends over a century ago: but open to 
all a Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last rem Ideal combination of school and home 
life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 














Mnidgowates, Mass. Regular tga Special 
perience. Entrance ance éxaminations June 28-% Ny bent. 
41-12. For cire 12 

LBERT BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL OC. BENNETT, DEan, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P: UNDERGILL, M. A;, Prin:, Lowell, Mass. 

















CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, “ Hillside.” 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, Certificate 


leaoing colleges for women. Special courses in Litera- 
pare, Music and Art. ire attractive home. life. Healthful 


tion. Long distan: 
— Re M. 8. M. fe. MEAD, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college or scientific school. 
_ The next year begins Sept. 12, 1900. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, LITITZ. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





A select boarding — for girls and — —— 
founded 1794. a safe and thorough § an home 
schol, Pupils received at any time ‘‘orrespondence 
invited. Rev. Cuas8. D. KR&IDER, Prin. 








OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
A progressive Christian College, tho:oughiy equipped 
ries, museums, is — apd gy) mnasia, 
16 Duilaings. De The College, the Academy, 
the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory of Music, 
Also courses in Drawis and 4 Panties and four years’ 
Normal Course in Physical Training > ae 
Eighty-four instructors. 1,323 — "ast 
Sixty-eighth year Loy wy on Acre 19, 1900. For full 
information address Secretary 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, 0 





OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 


Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical Schoel, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000.000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students ugh a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHABLES F, THWING, President. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND GOSPEL SONGS. 


Examination almost invariably results in adoption. 
Sample Cepy, 20 cents. Price, 825 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


HOME HAPPINESS 


Comfort, rest and beauty. Truly “ No 
place like home” when this is 
there. Dance the babies, rea, 
smoke, think, swing yourself to sleey! 
Awful, AWFUL NICE! Cheap, too. 
Tell you all about it and how to get 
qne FREE. Seud your name today to 
The 8. F. GARDINER CoO. 
Milford, Del. 




















Church Equipment Ss 


Masons. Hamlin 


— ORCANS : ——— 


22 — 
Ledge, STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS ner Pekts 
— 


YMYER 
CHURCH 


——— Bell Foundry i 


ELLS . 


Steel —— Church and School 
The C. 8. BELL 60. ailiesere, 
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Some of Next Week’s Features 

FIFTY-THREE DAYs ON A DOG SERGE. Rev. 
Loyal L. Wirt’s concluding article in his Alaskan 
series. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES. By 
Estelle M. Huril. 

THE BROAD SERVICE OF A SUBURBAN CHURCH. 
An account of the growth and work of the First 
Church, Montclair, which celebrates this week its 
thirtieth anniversary. 

THE LAD WITH THE LOAVES. 
ington Gladden, D. D. 

BIRDS IN MY MULBERRY TREE. By Caroline A. 
Creevey. 

REPORT OF THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
AT DETROIT. 


The Christian World 


Sunny skies and a genial 
atmosphere will, we 
trust, be vouchsafed to 
the little ones, for whom the services of 
next Sunday have been mainly planned 
in almost all our churches. Children’s 
Sunday, instituted fifteen years ago or 
more, has rooted itself so firmly in the 
calendar that it would be almost as hard 
to displace it as it would be to surrender 
Christmas or Easter. Coming at the 
gateway of the summer, when, as Lowell 
says, 

Everything is happy now, everything is upward 

striving, 

the day partakes of the season’s joy and 
promise. It testifies to the church’s in- 
terest in the youngest lambs in its flock. 
It is fraught with spiritual possibilities 
hardly yet fully realized. One Sunday in 
fifty-two is not too many. to give to the 
children. Our home department this 
week is rich in material pertinent to the 
festival. May it be fraught with blessing 
to many! 


A story by Wash- 








Next Sunday 
in the Charches 


* Our denomination has ex- 
te as panded: with the nation. 
The new Year-Book 
makes that plain. It includes Alaska for 
the first time, naming one church, at 
Douglas, and suggesting another at Nome, 
which was organized by Rev. L. L. Wirt 
and has beenself-supporting from thestart. 
Cuba is represented by the church in Ha- 
vana, which gets in in brackets under 
Florida, but will probably soon have a 
Place for itself and its children. The 
Hawaiian churches are not yet in the 
list, but they now belong with our home 
churches and no doubt will be recognized 
in due time, Wo shall not be surprised 
to see Porto Rico in our statistics by the 
time they record the first year of the 
twentieth century. - 





The statistics of Congrega. 

ows tase tional churches for the last 
year indicate that the de- 

nomination is nearly stationary so far as 
numbers are concerned. The total mem- 
bership, 629,874, is a-net gain over the 
previous year of 1,640. Our Sunday 
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schools gained 2,136, nearly all of it in 
schools not directly connected with 
churshes and under the care of the 
Sunday School Society. The number of 
churches, 5,604, is less by sixteen than 
last year, and of ministers twenty. five. 
This is the first time since statistics for 
the whole country began to be collected 
that net losses in churches have been 
registered. The additions by confession, 
24,514, are the fewest since 1885. The 
five year statistics given in this volume 
afford an interesting study. It is said 
that belief in infant baptism is déclining, 
yet the number of infants baptized, 11,- 
824, was 330 more than in 1898, and has 
more than doubled in the last twenty 
years. The adult baptisms, 10,390, were 
less by 1,188 than in 1898. There have 
been more removals by death, 8,902, than 
in any previous year. Under the head of 
“removals by discipline” are included 
all who have withdrawn, except by death, 
or by letters to other churches. Twenty 
years ago this column, which up to that 
time had been small, began to increase 
rapidly, showing that a “fourth door” 
out of the church had begun to be recog- 
nized. In 1879 the number in this col- 
umn was 1,822, last year it was 12,138. 
It will be seen that nearly half as many 
as united with the churches last year on 
confession either dropped out of church 
relations or went into churches which are 
not in fellowship with our denomination. 
It is time that a separation should be 
made in our reports between those who 
are excluded from the churches because 
of moral unworthiness and those who 
withdraw for reasons which do not reflect 
on their character. 


Last year’s Congrega- 

The Prospect for tional statistics showed 
a gain of six churches 

and 164 ministers. The new Year-Book 
shows a loss in both columns. The de- 
crease of students in our seven theologi- 
cal seminaries is significant. The present 
total is 342, as against $71 in 1898, 486 in 
1896 and 562 in 1891. Should this ratio 
continue long, there will again in a few 
years be an earnest call for ministers. So 
far as the colleges are concerned, Am- 
herst as usual stands at the head, having 
sent thirty-oneof the students now in the 
seminaries. Oberlin comes next, with 
twenty-five, nine of whom did not gradu- 
ate. Yale stands third, with fifteen, 
while Harvard, Williams and Dartmouth 
each sent six, the same number as Mount 
Holyoke’s contribution of women. Min- 
isters continue to enjoy the fulfillment of 
the promise, “With long life will I sat- 
isfy him.” For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the average life of Congregational 
ministers was above sixty-eight years, and 
their average term of service nearly thir- 
ty-seven years. Of the 102 who died last 
year, more than one-half had passed the 
allotted time of threescore and ten, and 
only thirteen were under fifty. The lives 


Number 23 


of ministers are not prolonged by gener- 
ous incomes. For example, in the 600 
churches of Massachusetts, which state 
is at the front in amount of salary paid, 
only forty pay $3,000 or over, while about 
one-half the salaries are less than $1,000. 
The life of the minister today has its own 
peculiar trials, but perhaps not greater 
than in former days. It has also its com- 
pensations, as rich now to those who can 
appreciate them as at any time since the 
Christian church was founded. 


To those who have money 
never were greater privileges 
given than now. Never were 
there so many ways in which suffering 
and want may be promptly relieved, 
larger happiness bestowed, new wealth 
added to character. Our columns every 
week furnish opportunities which rejoice 
givers, and ‘telegraphs, swift ships and 
railway trains put them in touch with 
their fellowmen in distant lands. Ina 
day one may put food into the mouths of 
starving children in India. He may give 
a home to an orphan in Armenia, open 
the way to useful womanhood for a Span- 
ish girl by bringing her into Mrs. Gulick’s 
school or preach the gospel by proxy to a 
congregation in China. Read Mr. Wirt’s 
article in this number of The Congrega- 
tionalist and see how to build a hospital 
in the Alaskan gold field, whither thou- 
sands of young Americans are hurrying to 
seek their fortunes. Many of them will 
be disappointed and lose what they take 
with them. Only about one in ten, Mr. 
Wirt says, wins success. Some of them 
will be hurt by accidents, others will be 
stricken by fever and some will die un- 
cared for. What a haven a hospital, 
with physicians and skilled nurses, would 
be to these homeless sufferers! Is it not 
a privilege that one who has money can 
give all this to such needy ones? Nurses 
are ready. Builders are ready—men able 
and willing te plan and do the work— 
and givers can know that they are, 
throu —* their gifts, perpetually relieving 
suffe saving lives and making them 
more worth living. After all, the best 
possessions are the privileges of minis- 
tering to others. “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


Ways of 
Doing Good 


ai levi The great success of our 

a Congregational work 

a ee Cape Nome is largely 
due to the fact that Mr. Wirt was able to 
erect a hospital there and care for the 
many victims of the typhoid epidemic. 
With 3,000 people in the camp, the hos- 
pital was crowded with sick. With 20,000 
or 30,000, as there are sure to be this 
summer in that camp, the hospital must 
be enlarged to care for the hundreds who 
will die for lack of care if it is not pro- 
vided by an extension of the present 
building. Besides the Cape Nome hos- 
pital, Mr. Wirt ought to be enabled to 
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falfill his great desire to establish hos. 
pitals in connection with the churches 
and ‘reading-rooms* which’ he is to build 
this summer at three other very ‘impor- 
tant points on Bering Sea, each of which 
will have a population of not less than 
5,000 souls. ‘Outs is the only denomina- 
tion working in that region: Let us 
heartily support Mr. Wirt and his staff of 
missionaries, nurses and physicians. To 
do this larger work at outside points as 
well as at Cape Nome $10,000 are urgently 
and immediately. needed. Mr. Wirt has 
been occupied almost every waking. hour 
during his stay in the East in presenting 
the needs of the work that lies so close 
to bis heart. The churches which have 
been privileged to hear him have responded 
generously, but it is impossible in so 
short a stay to secure more than a frac- 
tion of what is imperatively needed. 
Gifts sent to the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society and desig- 
nated for the Alaska Hospital Fund will 
‘be speeded on their way to Mr. Wirt, 
who starts this week for his northern 
field, stopping at Detroit for the home 
missionary meeting. 


The Methodist General 
Conference wisely as- 
sumed that it was not 
competent to decide on the theological 
soundness or unsoundness of theological 
professors. It therefore referred the mat- 
ter of confirming the election of these 
professors to the board of bishops. They, 
by a majority, voted to confirm the re- 
appointment for five years of Dr. H. G. 
Mitchell as professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in Boston University. 
This is a triumph of intelligence, good 
sense and Christian scholarship. The 
movement against him by a few theologi- 
cal students was noisy and persistent, but 
would not have attracted attention had 
they not been supported by some who 
have larger influence. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly has perhaps been of 
value in suggesting to the Methodists a 
better way than it chose foritself. 


Professor Mitchell 
Sustained 


At the Baptist An- 
niversaries recently 
held at Detroit a res- 
olution was adopted asking for a special 
commission of fifteen persons to consider 
first the relative amounts to be asked for 
the different benevolent enterprises of the 
denomination and second the practicabil- 
ity of more closely co-ordinating tite so- 
cieties in the collection of these amounts. 
The resolution followed a vigorous ad- 
dress by the retiring president of the 
Home Mission Society, who referred to 
the similar movement among the Congre- 
gational missionary organizations. The 
Southern Baptist Convention at Hot 
Springs, Ark., only a few weeks before, 
gave nearly a whole session to discuss- 
ing the same topic. Several years ago 
the Northern Baptists instituted with 
great hopefulness a commission on sys- 
tematic beneficence. Unfortunately the 
presence on this commission of many of 
the paid agents of the missionary soci- 
ties prevented any definite action on the 
vexed questions of proportion and sys- 
tem. The new commission is composed 
largely of laymen and may be expected 
to deal unhesitatingly as well as wisely 


Baptists Moving 
Toward Internal Unity 
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with the diteulties * the resort’ ‘situa- 
tion. Possibly such similar action by 
Baptists North and South may result in 
a closer fellowship, if not an organic un- 
ity, of Baptist missionary organizations 
throughout the United States. “Before 
1844 the Triennial Convention was the 
only agent for the foreign missionary zeal 
of the entire denomination. Stranger 
things have happened than that the pro- 
posed bringing of the Southern Conven- 
tion and the Northern Anniversaries to 
St Louis in 1908 should be signalized by 
a putting away of barriers and a happy 
restoration of unity among the four mil- 
lions of Baptists in the United States. 


The tenor of the addresses at 
the yearly meeting of the 
Friends in New York last 
week was against war, and in favor of 
more aggressive work by the Quakers of 
today in appealing to rulers and legisla- 
tors to put an end to strife. Mr. J. B. 
Garrett of Philadelphia in his address 
mourned the fact that social and other 
influences were causing the younger gen- 
eration to weaken their testimony on this 
matter. That the Friends are alert to 
the newer thought and needs is shown by 
their preparations for a Summer School 
of Theology at Haverford College, Pa. 
Moat of the lecturers are Friends, but men 
from other denominations, like Prof. 
W. N. Clarke, Prof. George F. Moore and 
Dr. Washington Gladden, have also been 
called in to assist. J. Rendel Harris of 
Cambridge University, England, the emi- 
nent paleologist, will be present and par- 
ticipate. 


Friends in 
Council 


Slowly, but surely, the 
Coens Se Protestant churches of 
New York city are 
coming to see that the only hope for per. 
manency in their urban work is the 
endowment of the church in its days of 
prosperity, so that when its environment 
changes it need not desert a region where 
it has been strong and go in search of 
parishioners. The old First Presbyte- 
rian Church on lower Fifth Avenue, 
New York city, has an endowment fund 
now of more than $75,000 which has been 
accumulated during the past two years 
as the result of effort put forth under 
the leadership of Rev. Howard Duffield. 
Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s has been 
engaged in a similar project for some 
time. The scheme is as sane as it is 
beneficent. In a quiet way Shawmut 
Church, Boston, is taking’ steps in the 
same direction, and on a recent Sunday, 
without making any special effort, took 
up a collection of $2,300 for that object. 
The endowment idea is based on a prin- 
ciple which every man tries to follow 
in his calling and every corporation in 
its business. With population. fluctu- 
ating, as our city population does, it is 
useless to think of the church thriving 
forever in business or tenement dis- 
tricts on the gifts of living donors. The 
Roman Catholic Church plants a church 
and almost never moves. Back of the 
parish are the resources of the diocese 
and back of those the wealth of the 
church at large if need be, so tenaciously 
do they hold to a post once selected and 
oceupied. Wealth and fashion may come 
and go, but the church remains. 


vend a ee 
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The Protestant Episcopa. 

Prodan haann lians of the western diocese 

of have hit upon. 
a way of endowing their diocesan treasury 
which is novel and imitable. One hun. 
dred members of churches. have taken out 
insurance policies of $1,000 each for the 
benefit of the diocese, the ‘policies being 
of the ten year endowment sort. At 
the end of ten years the diocese will have 
$100,000, income from which will pay the 
bishop’s salary and other diocesan er. 
penses. The only burden borne while 
the fund is accumulating will be the pre. 
miums for ten years divided among 100 
men. The same plan has been succegs. 
fully worked out by a local church, St, 
Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Churcb, 
Philadelphia. 


The Church of England jour 
—*— nals are lamenting the ab. 
* sence of laymen at the May 
meetings. Possibly if the clergy thought 
less about ritual and prelacy and more 
about ethics and spiritual truths the at. 
tendance of laymen would be largér. The 
recrudescence of sacerdotalism in the 
Anglican Church is alienating the laity 
rapidly. As Augustine Birrell put it re- 
cently, the men regard “the churches as 
nice convenient places for their wives and 
daughters to potter about in on Sundays, 
and an establishment as a nice system to 
keep the parsons quiet.” But as for 
themselves coming under the spell of the 
ecclesiastics or putting their shoulders to 
the wheel in carrying on the missionary 
or reformatory work of the church—they 
refuse to work under such leaders. 


Last Sunday the 
‘Mother Church,” as 
the oldest Christian 
Scientists’ organization is called, held an- 
nual communion services in its building 
on Norway Street, Boston. It is said 
that the audience-room was crowded five 
times during the day, about 6,000 persons 
in all being present. Some 2,300 were re- 
ceived into membership, many of them 
not being present. Those who join other 
churches usually unite with this one also. 
The annual message from “Mother” 
Eddy was read to each of the five audi- 
ences, followed by the communion. That 
is, the members went through certain 
forms, though no bread or wine was ad- 
ministered. Wesuppose that Mrs. Eddy’s 
long paper seemed profound and mystical 
to her followers, though to us much of it 
is meaningless and some of it childish. 
Here is a specimen sentence: ‘Jesus 
said the opposite of God—Good—named 
devil—evil—‘is a liar and a father of it’ 
—that is, its origin is a mytb, a lie.” 
‘*Mother’s room” was to be opened for 
visitors a part of the time this week, and 
a large number were to make a pilgrim- 
age to Concord, N. H., where Mrs. Eddy 
lives. It is announced that her votaries 
will not be received by her there, but may 
have an opportunity to see her while she 
is taking her afternoon drive. Mrs. Eddy 
states in her message that since the pub- 
lication of her Science and Health -the 
United States official statistice show that 
the annual death rate has gradually di- 
minished. The country does not yet 
seem to be aware of all t 
which Mre, * thinks eb 
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It is ‘difficult for a Briton 
Dr. Forsyth’® now to write, speak. or 
preach without doing so in 
terms of empire. Hence we find Dr. P. 
T. Forsyth preaching to the Colonial 
Missionary Society on The ‘Empire for 
Christ. In his sermon he ventures on a 
figure of speech in which earth is de- 
scribed as a mission colony, and the Son 
and the Spirit as emigrants and settlers 
therein. He contends that for Paul ‘‘the 
Roman empire was but a sketch, a first 
draft and framework of the universal 
church, and the locum tenens of a Chris- 
tianity also imperial. By its very nature 
Christianity was imperial. ... Thechurch 
arose in a nation with a tendency to dis- 
perse and colonize,” He afirms that the 
spread of the kingdom of God owes most 
to the Jews, the Germans and the Anglo- 
Saxons—the great colonizing races. To 
the mere conquering races it owes little 
but misfortune. He referred to the United 
States in these terms: “Think of what 
the seizure of one of our American col- 
onies by the missionary spirit has done 
for the heathen world. I mean America. 
America is an English colony, which be- 
gan as the whole teeming creation did, in 
- an emigrant pilgrim fatherhood, a humil- 
iation, an exile, a self-expatriation of the 
divine.” 


The steady growth of 
A pets Young Men’s Christian 
” Associations in North 
America is one of the most encouraging 
religious developments of our age. Itis 
worth while to study the Year-book of 
this organization for 1900, just issued, to 
see what wisely directed energy can do 
in building up Christian institutions. 
Here is an exhibit of 1,489 associations, 
with a reported membership of 255,472, 
owning buildings and other real estate 
valued at $21,620,480. There are 35,070 
men serving on committees; and 1,399 of 
these are at work as general secretaries 
and other paid officers. The amount of 
labor expended for the religious, intel- 
lectual, social and physical welfare of 
young men cannot be estimated in fig- 
ures, but it is a vast conserving force for 
the welfare of the nation. This associa- 
tion is coming to have increasing influ- 
ence in breaking down sectarian barriers. 
It often presents, excepting the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, an organiza- 
tion as thoroughly equipped as a church, 
with preaching services, Bible classes, 
prayer meetings and special classes and 
committees. It is a common meeting 
ground for members of all evangelical 
denominations, and cannot fail to suggest 
in many communities the feasibility of 
such union of Christians as will prevent 
the unnecessary maintenance of several 
small and struggling churches. We are 
not sure that the association can pro- 
fessedly undertake to promote this work. 
But without doubt it could be quietly 
discussed in the local bodies with good 
results. 





The Second International Counell’s volume 
of proceedings, while late in arriving, has a 
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The Collapse of the Boers. 


The almost unhindered entry of Lord 
Roberts into Johannesburg and his ad- 
vance upon Pretoria mean the end of the 

war. There may still be prolonged and se- 
vere fighting, but it will bechiefly a guerilla 
warfare, more annoying than effective. 
The Boers’ resistance, in spite of their 
boasted unity and unconquerableness, 
has come to an almost ludicrous, if not 
an actually ignominous, end. Convinced 
as we have been by careful study that 
from the outset England has been in the 
right, in spite of her blundering states- 
mansbip which confused the real issues 
and has led many to think her in the 
wrong, we are doubly glad that the end 
has come. The Boers have not fought 
for pure independence, but for freedom 
to oppress others. They never have been, 
in the Transvaal at least, a real republic, 
but have maintained one of the most cor- 
rupt, tyrannical oligarchies in history. 
They have practically enslaved the na- 
tives, merely calling their serf system 
by another name. The assumed likeness 
between their struggle and our conflict 
with England in the Revolutionary War 
does not exist. 

But they have some noble qualities. 
They have shown splendid bravery and 
endurance. Undoubtedly they are a pro- 
foundly religious people, in spite of the 
medieval, or even pre-Christian, type of 
their faith and practice. Under a wise, 
just rule, and if allowed ultimately the 
self-government which Canada and Aus- 
tralia possess, they will become a con- 
tented, prosperous, and perhaps important 
people. We are informed by some who 
have lived among them that they are not 
likely to remain bitter and vindictive. 
Most of them will accept the situation 
and make the best of it gooi-naturedly. 
It seems to be true that a large and grow- 
ing liberal party existed among them 
before the war and strove to correct the 
evils which led to it. But this party was 
too. weak to oppose President Kruger 
successfully. Now it will come to the 
front actively. 

The defeat of the Boers has been due 
in part to their comparatively seanty 
numbers, but even more to discords 
among them and to a lack of general- 
ship. In view of the remarkable adap. 
tation of most of their country for de- 
fense, it is no wonder that the world has 
expected a more vigorous, prolonged de- 
fiance of the British advance. They 
could have made it, so far as their num- 
bers were concerned. But their leaders 
have disagreed and their alleged unity 
has beenasham. Most of all, they have 
been destitute of strategists. They have 
shown much skill in marksmanship and 
a rare celerity of movement. They have 
decisively checked, or even repelled, 
larger forces than their own repeatedly. 
But they have operated upon no well- 
conceived and comprehensive plan, they 
have failed to use opportunities and to 
follow up victories, they have scattered 
instead of concentrating their forces and 
they have now learned that personal 
bravery is no match for trained strategic 
skill. 

The only general on. either side who 
has shown himself a master of the art of 
war is Tord Roberts. Lord. Kitchener 
again has proved himself @ peerleés or- 
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— Some of the minor generals 
have done fine service, but have had no 
special opportunities, while others have 
turned out more or less unequal to the 
hour. But Lord Roberts has illustrated 
once more that capacity for great and 
comprehensive scheming which won him 
his fame long ago in Afghanistan, mak- 
ing his larger movements give incidental 
effect to minor operations; and allowing 
for all possible hostile action and ite 
neutralization he has patiently made 
ready and at last has struck with irre- 
sistible swiftness and force. 

We trast that this, which is likely to 
prove the last war of the nineteenth 
century, may lead to new means for 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations. When one side, if not both, 
is bent on fighting, war is hard to be 
avoided. But we have faith that hence- 
forth international differences are to be 
settled more and more by arbitration, 
and that before the twentieth century 
shall have ended wars will have become 
few and far between. We pray that 
England, while dealing with the Boers 
with necessary firmness, may be divinely 
guided to impose upon them only just 
and generous terms, and that under Brit- 
ish rule the Boers may gain all the bene- 
fits of modern civilization and Christian- 
ity without losing any of the noble quali- 
ties which they have illustrated hitherto. 








Prof. Edwards A. Park 


Professor Park passed quietly away at 
his home on Andover Hill last Monday 
afternoon. Rarely has any man culti- 
vated, used and preserved his powers of 
mind and body as this eminent theologian 
has done. Entering Andover Seminary 
in 1828, he suffered so much from weak 
lungs that for months he was unable to 
recite, and his classmates used to meet to 
pray for him, speaking of him as “one 
marked for death.” His weak eyes were 
always a thorn in his flesh, and compelled 
him, soon after his graduation, to stay 
for a long time in a darkened room. Yet 
he has outlived every member of the sem- 
inary, with one exception, who was there 
during the years of his student life. By 
systematic exercise, kept up into his lat- 
est days, by careful observance of the 
laws of health, with a great mind illu- 
mined by humor and by a clear, shining 
faith, he has kept in touch with present 
life, enjoying, in spite of physical infirmi- 
ties, even the years when the almond tree 
flourished and the grasshopper became a 
burden. 

Few men have written their names in 
so large letters across thé history of Con- 
gregationalism as Professor Park has 
done. He graduated from Andover with 
conspicuous influence in a class of forty- 
fivemen. He taught forty-five successive 
classes of ministers, and the New Eng- 
land theology, which he so ably champi- 
oned that his name came to be associated 
with it as one of its creators, has been 
preached from a thousand palpits by men 
who had felt the impress of his great per- 
sonality. For threescore years and ten 
he has lived, as a teacher or in retire- 
ment, in the same house, and seen suc- 
cesstve genera’ of ministers: ‘go forth ~ 
to their work in this and other lands. By 
those who have known him best we be- 


‘Meve he stands as ‘brie of the greatest 
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teachers of theology which this century 
has known. 

For the last nineteen years Dr. Park 
has been professor emeritus, but to his 
very latest hour he has been in the midst 
of the active present intellectual life of 
the world, while by the aid of a wonder- 
ful and diligently cultivated memory he 
= kept in his thought the life of the 

nerations with which he was asso- 
~ Great changes in religious think. 
ing have taken place during the years 
since Professor Park retired from his 
work as a teacher. The theological sys- 
tem which he loved and taught with so 
great ability belongs to the past. Other 
forms and modes of expressing the same 
fundamental truths have superseded it. 
But the most distinctive feature of Pro- 
fessor Park’s public career was the skill 
with which he taught his pupils to follow 
his example and think for themselves. 
For that reason his influence will leng 
outlive his «system of theology, and his 
name will stand permanently among the 
greatest in the list of theologians of the 
nineteenth century. 





Unrest and Murder in China 


Since we last wrote our fears expressed 
last week have been realized.and the 
friends of Protestant missions in north 
China have had reason to mourn. Mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Church of England and the 
China Inland Mission have been massa- 
cred, along with their converts, by “the 
Boxers,” and how and why the missions 
of the American Board at Pao.ting.fu, 
Pang-chuang, Tung-cho, Lin Ching and 
other places remote from the protection 
of the armed forces of the Occident now 
stationed in Pekin have escaped the 
fury of the anti-foreign mobs is more than 
can be explained by human reasoning, 
The officials of the American Board live 
in dread from hour to hour, as of course 
do the kindred of these missionaries at 
the outlying stations. Their letters 
written about the middle of April and 
just received tell of spiritual harvests and 
of a bright outlook, and expressed no in. 
tense fear of “the Boxers,” although 
they were known to be drilling in secret, 
and although there had been the unpun- 
ished massacre of Mr. Brooks of the 
Church of England mission. 

Marines from the fleets of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, the 
United States and Japan were landed at 
Tientsin on the 30th, and, after some ob- 
jection by the Chinese Foreign Office, 
went up on train to Pekin, where they 
were welcomed with open arms by the 
foreign colonies on the 3ist. Since their 
arrival Pekin has quieted down and the 
outlook on the whole has become brighter. 
But of course the chief activity of “the 
Boxers” and other rebels is in the coun. 
try districts, where the imperial forces are 
weakest numerically and most likely to 
desert to the rebel cause, as they have done 
already in several provinces. Reports 
from Pao-ting-fu, where the Ewings, the 
Pitkins and Miss Morrill and Miss Gould 
are stationed, are especially disquieting. 
But Minister Conger cabled to Secretary 
of State Hay on the 4th that these people 
were all safe then. 

Just what the real attitude of the em- 
press. dowager toward the anti-foreign 
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mobs and the secret societies is is not clear. 
Some charge her with secretly fostering 
the trouble. It was thought when the 
necessity of ordering marines to Pekin 
became apparent that it might be the be- 
ginning of that partition of the empire by 
the great Powers for which some have 
longed. But unprecedented as the action 
is it can scarcely be said to herald any 
step so radical as that. The small num- 
ber of foreign troops disarms any suspi- 
cion of designs other than the preserva- 
tion of order. However, the spectacle of 
seven nations combining to police the 
capital of the ancient empire is one that 
in itself is most significant. If the time 
for partition should come soon, Russia 
will be ready with the largest number of 
accessible troops, with no rival in this re- 
spect save Japan, which must land her 
troops from transports at China’s front 
door, whereas Russia can march them in 
on land through the back door. 

Latest reports from Korea and Japan 
indicate that feeling in Japan has been at 
fever heat over recent Russian acte, and 
that if Great Britain had been free from 
entanglements in South Africa the long- 
expected war between Japan and Russia 
would have been on now. Asitis British 
influence has led Japan to accept another 
rebuff, and bottle up her wrath: for a more 
opportune hour. 





A Change in France 


That restlessness of the French which 
seems to impel them almost before a new 
government has fairly established itself 
to begin effort to overthrow it: has been 
manifested in the recent elections. But 
this time a new and significant.fact de- 
mands notice. The Nationalists carried 
Paris successfully in opposition to the 
existing ministry. But this victory, in- 
stead of meaning their triumph through- 
eut France, as usually hitherto, has 
proved comparatively empty. The gov- 
ernment carried mest of the remainder 
of the country. Thatis, politically speak- 
ing, Paris is no longer France. 

This breaking of the bondage of the 
nation to its capital may have been only 
spasmodic and temporary. But having 
occurred once, it is likely to occur 
again and more easily. Moreover, there 
are reasons for believing it more than ac- 
cidental and for regarding it as evidence 
of a real, lasting change in French feeling. 
The rapid development of a number of 
the minor French cities, for instance, 
Marseilles, means that of local independ- 
ence in interests and opinions. The con- 
ceded conservatism of the peasantry 
everywhere has its influence against fre- 
quent changes of government, of which 
not less than thirty-eight have occurred 
already since the present republic came 
into being some thirty years since. Fur- 
thermore, the fickleness of Paris, the 
ease with which it is stampeded for this 
or that policy or leader, operates to 
weaken the power and permanence of its 
supremacy. 

It takes time for the more sterling. 
qualities of any nation to manifest them- 
selves, and perhaps the world has been 
premature in deciding the French to lack 
stability as a people. Republican insti- 
tutions especially exert an educational 
influence over those. who possess them, 
and if the French really are beginning to 
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exhibit solidity of character and firmness 
of purpose they will deserve and regain 
the confidence of other nations, which has 
been forfeited in so large a degree. It is 
a pity that General De Gallifet, the min. 
ister of war, has resigned, and a greater 
pity that a reckless utterance by M. Wal. 
deck-Rousseau led to the resignation, 
There is real danger of immediate polit. 
ical disaster. But if the sway of Paris 
over France be diminishing, there is 
hope that the good sense and patriotism 
of the people will become increasingly 
controlling. 


Children and the Bible 


The Bible is pre-eminently a book for 
children. Its simplicity, earnestness and 
pictorial quality, in spite of its‘ manifold 
authorship, always have rendered it fas. 
cinating to them. They appreciate at 
once that it.is for them as much as for 
their elders. There is not so much in it 
about children as in many ‘other books, 
but most of it is pervaded by a recogni- 
tion of their needs. Childlikeness is em. 
phasized in the New Testament as essen. 
tial to the true relation of the human 
soul toward God. We are to be simple. 





minded, like children. Like them we are: 


to be trustful, affectionate, forgiving. 
We are to illustrate the warmth of heart 
which is their characteristic. Without 
this quality we cannot be truly religious, 
or, at least, we cannot attain to the high. 
est and most fruitful type of piety. The 
relation of the child to its parents is the 
most common of illustrations in sermons, 
and that it does not become stale is be- 
cause its beautiful fitness is recognized. 
It implies so much on both sides. It 
means not merely our dependence in love 
and confidence upon God, but also his 
love and care for us. 

Children like the Bible because in it 
they find children just like themselves. 
The good are not goody goody, and there 
are not lacking examples of naughtiness 
and even grave sin which serve as warn- 
ings. It is a fruitful study, that of the 
children of the Bible whether taken one 
by one or compared. The Bible emphat- 
ically inculcates the duty of teaching the 
young that, while still children, they 
should become Christians, but it is care- 
ful not to expect from them a mature 
type of piety. The young can only be 
young Christians. But there is no rea- 
son why they should not be as genuine, 
consistent, and often as fruitful, as any 
of their elders. To this end early train- 
ing is particularly necessary. The em- 
phasis which used to be put upon care- 
fully educating boys and girls to be Chris- 
tians has been relaxed in too many homes. 
It sometimes may have been excessive 
in the past, so that it reacted upon its 
objects. But if judicious, sincere, and 
guided by prayer it cannot fail to be a 
blessing and should be a feature of every 
truly Christian home. 

Our children should grow up in the 
knowledge and love of God, and never 
know what it is to have the feeling of 
outsiders. They should be taught the 
principles of the gospel from their first 
intelligence, and should expect to become 
professors of Christ as soon as they reach 
a suitable age, which in many cases may 
beearly, Theyshould not be hurried into 
the church, but they-should not be pro- 
hibited from it. merely because: they. are 
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young. The’ Bible’s stories about chil- 
dren and all its utterances in regard to 
them are in harmony with, and often are 
intended to teach, the lesson that children 
not only may, but ought. to, give their 
hearts to Christ.as truly as if they were 
grown up. Happy indeed..are-they who 
in early life learn to love and follow 
Christ, for theirs is likely to be a Chris- 
tian career less stained by sin ‘and less 
assailed by conflict than if they had failed 
to be converted until. maturer years. 





Current History 


In accordance with a now 
‘Memorial Day time-honored custom, the 
Federal veterans on the 30th decorated 
the graves of former comrades, and the 
people of the North generally yed a 
holiday. Most of the orators day 
dwelt upon aspects of the great conflict of 
a generation ago, but here and there one 
found it opportune to face the future and 
discuss the problems that await a united 
country. Ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain of 
South Carolina, in his address at West 
Brookfield, Mass., held that the Constitu- 
tion follows the flag wherever that goes; 
and he argued against the course of 
the Administration in differentiating be- 
tween the United States and Porto Rico. 
Veterans of the Blue and the Gray met 
on the battlefield of Antietam, unveiled a 
memorial to their comrades who died on 
that field, and were addressed by the 
President of the United States, who set 
forth impressively facts which prove his 
contention that “the achievements of the 
Civil War are the heritage alike of those 
who failed and those who prevailed.” In 
Chicago Confederate veterans laid trib- 
utes of affection on the graves of former 
enemies. In far-off Manila the day was a 
general holiday, and the graves of the 
victims of fever and Filipino bullets were 
suitably decorated. One cannot witness 
a parade of the Federal veterans now 
without realizing how rapidly they are 
falling out of the ranks and how soon the 
survivors must also go. It is an open 
question whether the general public 
honors sufficiently those who survive, 
whether clergy and representative citizens 
set an example to the young by attend- 
ance on their simple Memorial Day ritual 
at the graves of former comrades. The 
nation cannot afford to let the proper 
observation of the day be the exclusive 
privilege of those who fought for their 
country. 


The multiplication of 
The Retalt re department stores and 
the grouping of various 
forms of business under one roof has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace during the past 
two decades. The benefits of the process 
to the consumers have been so apparent 
that they needed no urging to patronize 
these establishments. But many con- 
scientious persons have been deterred 
from buying goods in them, believing 
that by so doing they deprived retail 
merchants of opportunities of earning 
a livelihood or a competency. Others 
again have refused to patronize them 
because averse to trading in places re- 
sorted to by the multitude. 
It has been felt generally that if the 
department store really was crowding 
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the retailer out of business and was 
forcing him to become a subordinate in 
the large establishment rather than head 
of his own business, then society might 
well pause to determine whether the 
economic benefit to the consumer was 
equivalent in social value to the sense 
of independence and self-respect which 
the retail trader, however small his busi- 
ness, was permitted to feel and to de- 
velop. when his own master. If the sta- 
tistics just issued by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor on this matter are to 
be taken as conclusive, then the multi- 
plication of department stores does not 
cause a general diminution of retail 
stores in most lines of business. The 
figures apply only to the city of Boston, 
and not to its suburbs. Possibly rapid 
transit from and to the suburbs may ac- 
count for the growth of both department 
and retail establishments in Boston, and 
the real work of elimination of retail 
establishments may go on in the out- 
lying towns and villages. The report 
also shows that where there has been a 
decline in the number of retail establish- 
ments—as there has in certain lines of 
trade—it is not clear that the depart- 
ment store is wholly responsible for the 
change. New methods of doing busi- 
ness, the competitive effect of a thor- 
oughly equipped, highly organized and 
wealthy house in any given line often 
drive to the wall less ‘wealthy, less per- 
fectly organized stores. Again oblitera- 
tion of district and neighborhood lines 
within which a dealer was formerly sure 
of his customers, an obliteration brought 
about by cheap, rapid transit, accounts 
for the decline of many small establish- 
ments. In furnishing this collection of 
statistics the Bureau has again put the 
community under much obligation. 


The proposed constitu- 
— — tional amendment gov- 
* erning trusts, to which we 
referred in our issue of May 24, failed to 
secure the required two-thirds vote in its 
favor in the House last week, several 
Democrats voting for it and one Repubii- 
can, McCall of Massachusetts, against it. 
But the majority of the negative vote 
came from the Democratic members, who 
claimed that the proposed amendment se- 
riously impaired state rights. The fol- 
lowing day the House by a vote of 237 to 
1 amended the Sherman trust law in such 
a way as to make it far fhore drastic in 
its provisions than it has been, defining 
trusts more broadly and inclusively than 
before, making provision for a threefold 
recovery of damages, forbidding the use 
of United States mails to combinations 
transgressing the law, and conferring in- 
creased jurisdiction upon courts. 


Commissioners Taft, 

—— Worcester, Moses, Ide 
and Smith arrived at 

Manila on the 3d, and were formally, 
and yet cordially, welcomed by General 
MacArthur. Judge Taft, the head of the 
commission, in an informal declaration 
of policy, stated that the commission 
would not begin to exercise its exten- 
sive power until it had acquired ample 
knowledge of the situation. He intimated 
that the army would be left free to deal 
with armed Filipinos so long as there 
was need of it, and that General Mac. 
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Arthur would be thecivilas well as military 
chief mouthpiece until such time as the 
commission saw fit to recommend to the 
president the nomination of a civil gov- 
ernor. Reports from Manila also indicate 
that possibly Aguinaldo was killed by a 
detachment of the Thirty-third regiment 
on May 19 at Lagat. The Americans 
were on his trail, and his diary and pri- 
vate papers were found in a richly adorned 
saddle used by an officer on horseback, 
who was wounded in a volley fire ‘just 
as the troops entered Lagat, but who was 
carried off by his followers. 


ous The British forces’ ‘en- 
British tered Johannesburg on 

i cea kd the 3ist without opposi- 
tion. Reports from Pretoria are confus- 
ing and imperfect, but it is known that 
the city and its inhabitants are in dire 
confusion, and it is doubtful whether 
there will be as stubborn a defense as it 
had been supposed there would be. The 
British divisions under French and 
Rundle have had to ward off rather stiff 
Boer attacks on their flanks during the 
past few days, and there are still signs of 
Boer pertinacity and mobility, which make 
it certain that fighting of a guerrilla sort 
will continue for some time to come even 
should Pretoria fall and the Transvaal 
officials capitulate. The Orange Free 
State was formally annexed to the empire, 
under the name of the Orange River State, 
by Lord Roberts and Sir Alfred Milner, 
the British high commissioner, on the 
28th. Thus passes away one of the repub- 
lics that in obedience to an impulse of 
kinship and of race chivalry threw in its 
jot with a sister republic, whereas had 
it remained neutral it might, like Natal 
and Cape Colony, have gained the right to 
retain a larger measure of autonomy in 
the reconstruction which will soon begin 
in South Africa. Elsewhere we comment 
on the significance of the British success 
and on some of the grave issues of the 
near future which Great Britain must 
face. As we go to press it is announced 
that Pretoria has been taken by the Brit- 
ish. London is repeating the scenes of 
jubilation which followed the relief of 
Mafeking. 


Both Lord Rosebery 

English Opinion on and Lord Salisbury 
ee have spoken during 
the past week to the British electors, and 
it must be said that Lord Salisbury was 
much more intelligible. Lord Salisbury 
said that Great Britain had made a terri- 
ble sacrifice of blood and treasure in the 
war, and that the only sane course for 
her to follow now is to see to it that “not . 
a shred of the former independence of the 
republics remains,’ and to see to it that 
vast accumulations of munitions of war 
to be used against the empire never again 
accumulate on British soil. Just what 
the precise conditions of the reconstruc- 
tion may be he could not say now. Much 
would depend upon the temper of the 
Boers after capitulation. Lord Rosebery, 
in a letter to a Plymouth Liberal news- 
paper, calls on the British press to be less 
partisan, to disregard the obsolete shibbo- 
leths, to search out abuses, disregard per- 
sons, to insist on necessary socia!, educa- 
tional and administrative reforms, and to 
do all with appreciation’ of the responsi- 
bilities and destiny of the empire. All of 
which is good as far as it goes, but it does 
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not indicate whether Lord Rosebery and 
the majority of the Liberals intend to 
take issue with the ministry on the South 
African policy and on the imperatively 
needed army reform, or whether they in- 
tend to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the ministry in matters affecting the em- 
pire, and make the next fight fer Parlia- 
ment on domestic issues. The moderate 
Liberal position is perhaps best stated by 
Mr. James Bryee in his letter to The Ez- 
aminer, in which he says: “Let us get 
rid of all taint of jingoism and guide our 
policy by principles of strict justice and 
freedom rather than desire for revenge or 
annexation. Takeample security against 
the possibility of recurrence of conflict in 
South Africa. Safeguard our interests 
and our rights, but avoid annexation if 
you can possibly do so.” . This is in quite 
a different temper from Lord Salisbury’s 
deliverance and from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent speech. 


Latest reports from India 
ae tell of startling increase in 
mortality from plague, of 
the inadequacy of governmental and pri- 
‘vate relief, and, most significant of all, 
of mutterings of disloyalty and race ha- 
tred among the natives who survive. 
The necessary measures taken by the 
government to stamp out the plague are 
responsible for this, inasmuch as they 
clash often with the lifelong habits and 
religious belief of the people. This feel- 
ing is especially pronounced in Bengal 
and in the northwest provinces. At 
Cawnpore a plague hospital has been 
burned by the natives and the native at- 
tendants killed, the English physician 
barely escaping with his life. Assaults 
on Europeans are increasing. Americans 
who went out with the cargo of corn a 
few weeks ago are cabling home the most 
direful tales of what they have seen. 
Churches and citizens of this favored 
land of plenty have a debt of duty to pay 
to their suffering brethren in India, which 
cannot be thrown off by imitating Sena- 
tor Hale of Maine and denouncing Great 
Britain and demanding that she give up 
imperial self-defense in South Africa in 
order that she may alleviate the horrors 
in India. We should give of our sub- 
stance for our American missionaries’ 
sake if not for the natives. Imagine 
what these refined, tender folks’ daily 
tasks must be now! How awful their 
sights by day anddreamsby night! Dante 
in the Inferno saw nothing equaling it. 
They are only saved from madness by 
being able in some slight degree to al- 
leviate the suffering they see. Rev. E. 
. 8. Hume of Bombay, one of the veterans 
of the American Board in India, arrived 
in New York last week, and, in an ad- 
dress on the famine before the executive 
committee of the committee raising the 
Famine Fund there, said that the actual 
state of affairs in India is more terrible 
than any one who has not seen it can 
conceive of. The British government is 
now giving relief to about 6,000,000 souls. 
Gujarat and Rajputana are the districts 
which are suffering most. Rains are not 
expected until Octeber. 





Last month the General Assembly of the 
United _Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
voted unanimously in favor of merging with 
the Free Church. On the 3ist the General 
Assembly of the Free Chureb, by a vote of 


502 to twenty-nine, voted to merge with the 
United Presbyterians. Thus the way is made 
clear for the formal union in the fall. 





NOTES ‘ 

News from Samoa shows that the Germans 
have had much more friction with the natives 
since the partition than we have had in Tu- 
taila and Manua, 

Mr. Bristow is making sweeping reduction 
in salaries and changes in positions in the 
Cuban postal service, and is thoroughly re 
organizing the force. The Senate Committee 
has begun its investigation of the Cuban ad- 
ministration by our military and postal offi 
cials. 


No word from Turkey yet respecting pay- 
ment of indemnity. Vessels of the navy are 
now in the Indian Ocean, en route home, and 
will soon be in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Mr. Griscom, our representative in Constan- 
tinople, has just succeeded in getting some 
American milling machinery, long “held up,” 
through the Turkish custom house. 

Life must be held as sacred by our naval 
and army officers in the Philippines as in the 
United States, and they cannot be permitted 
to kill peaceable natives without suffering for 
it. A naval court-martial last week found the 
former commander of the Monadnock guilty 
of killing a Filipino, and sentenced him to a 
two years’ suspension on half- pay and a pub- 
lic reprimand. 

The French Ministry has weathered rather 
severe attacks upon it in the Senate during 
the past week, and has not been shattered by 
the withdrawal of General Gallifet from the 
post of minister of war, the premier finding 
in General Andre a suitable successor and 
occupant of the post, one whose record was 
such that his nomination provoked no protest 
from the Nationalists or Dreyfusards. 

The death of Chief-Justice A. F. Judd 
takes from the Hawaiian bar its most emi- 
nent light. He had long been a leader in all 
religious and philanthropical movements in 
the islands, and a tower of strength to the so- 
called “‘ missionary party.“ Tohim has fallen 
the duty of deciding a large number of cases 
involving the most subtle points of law, this 
owing to the peculiar relations existing be- 
tween the monarchy, the republic and the 
United States. He had degrees from Yale 
and Harvard. 


The governor of Missouri and the mayor of 
the city having shown such lamentable lack of 
will in suppressing mob violence, which has 
been rampant in St. Louis now for nearly a 
month, the leading citizens of the city have 
been armed, sworn in as sheriff’s deputies, 
and are trying to bring order out of chaos. 
Fear of political consequences has rendered 
the proper authorities nerveless, and anarchy 
prevails. The treatment of inoffensive and 
unoffending woffien by union laborers and 
strikers during the past few days has been 
most bratal, indescribably so. 


The Bar Aesociation of the city of New 
York has joined with eminent lawyers and 
citizens of western New York in protesting 
before a Senate committee against the con- 
firmation by the Senate of a Machine politi- 
cian and second-rate lawyer from Baffalo, who 
acknowledges that he advised a client to de- 
fraud the Government during the war with 
Spain, whom President McKinley has named 
as United States judge for the district court 
of western New York, Senators Platt and 
Depew standing sponsor forthe man. Itisa 
bad mess, indicating the evils of senatorial 
patronage, the duty of a President to guard 
most scrupulously the jadicial ermine, and 
the ease with which not only incompetents but 
shady characters can secure testimonials of 
good character and fitness. 

The delegates from the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were courteously received 
last week by Mayor Hart, Governor Crane and 
the state legislators. On the evening of the 


tween the virtuous, admirable, peace loving 
English people and the wicked, sordid, bellig. 
erent British government found that most of 
his auditors cared to hear naught but condem. 
nation of things English, and that they were 
not given to such fine distinctions. The Boer 
delegates on Memorial Day did a gracefu) 
deed in decorating the Soldiers’ Monument on 
the Common, thus paying their tribute to 
American valor. 

Thousands of enumerators began the task 
of collecting information for the Federal Cen. 
sus of 19€0 on the first of themonth. Better pre. 
paratory work, unusual facilities for comput. 
ing the returns, and an imperative law of 
Congress ordering the publication of all facts, 
bearing on certain features of our life sought 
for by the enumerators, before Jan. 1, 1902, 
will give to the public the results of this cen- 
sus earlier than those of any prior one. Ex- 
Governor Merriam of Minnesota, head of the 
census, his expert assistant Mr. F. H. Wines, 
and-numerous other highly trained and most 
competent assistants have made such adequate 
preparation for this vast national undertak- 
ing that the nation already has reason to be 
proud of it. Political appointments have 
been kept to a minimum point and the census 
will have a standing among statisticians that 
some of our other decennial counts have not 
had. Estimates as to the total population 
range anywhere from seventy-six to eighty 
millions. 





In Brief 


Keep passion out of polities. 


A missionary in Japan, appreciating the 
possibilities of our recent little publication, 
Grace Before Meat, has ordered one hundred, 
to distribute, we presame, in Japanese homes. 





Rev. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka preached 
for Rev. C. F. Aked in Liverpool last Sunday. 
He is in great demand as a preacher and 
speaker, and if he went to Great Britain ex- 
pecting the rest of inactivity he is likely to be 
disappointed. 


Those who heard Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor 
at Northfield will mourn the death of the 
able young British preacher. Together with 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan he first appeared 
there in 1897, and at once impressed those who 
heard him with his unusual gifts as a scholar 
and exhorter. 








A correspondent calls attention to an error 
into which we fell through reliance on the 
British press. Dr. Joseph Parker is not the 
first man to fill the presidential chair of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
for the second time. Dr. Henry Allon was 
chairman in 1864 and again in 1881. 


The anniversary exercises at Andover Semi- 
nary next week ought to be especially inter- 
esting in view of questions which may be 
raised in some of the meetings as to possible 
changes in the location and administration of 
the institution. It is a good time for the 
alumni to show their sustaining interest by 
being present in large numbers. 


The American Board shows commendable 
enterprise in publishing for general distribu- 
tion the address delivered at the Ecumenical 
Conference by Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
of Union Seminary on The Young Men of the 
Future Ministry. It was one of the ablest 
addresses of the entire conference, and puts 
with telling force the obligation resting upon 
theological seminaries to kindle missionary 
zeal in their pupils. 
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‘The town of Athens, O., was the. Dirthplace 
apd early home of three of the present bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Me- 
Cabe, Cranston and Moore. The coincidence 
of destiny for three youths who played games 
with each other and sat side by side in the 
gschoolroom is unusual. Wenow begin to hear 
from the amall towns of the Interior and West 
those tales of fecundity in notable men which 
formerly were told of the towns and villages of 
the Atlantic seaboard states. 


The Methodist Episcopal Conference, in 
session in Chicago during most of the month 
of May, adjourned on the 29th with considera- 
ble business unfinished, but with a record of 
business transacted which in volume and im 
portance transcended that of any conference 
of recent years. In an early issue we expect 
to publish an article by one of the chief per- 
sonalities of the conference, Prof. C. J. Little 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl., 
who will describe what the conference has 
done and whither Methodism in the North is 
tending. 





Is it not time for missionary speakers to 
cease misrepresenting facts by speaking of 
neighborhoods where their particular branches 
of the church are not represented as ‘‘neg- 
lected districts,” giving the impression that no 
religious opportunities exist? We recently 
heard such a speaker, of another denomina- 

_ tion, so speak of a group of five or six towns 
in this state in which there are six or eight 
active Congregational churches and probably 
fifteen to twenty churches in all. The mis- 
representation was unconscious, but it was a 
misrepresentation of the truth. 





A splendid plea it was that Dean George 
Hodges made in his baccalaureate sermon last 
Sunday to the gradaating class at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in behalf of 
church membership. Here are two of his 
trenchant sentences : 


Every citizen who stays at home on Sunday, 
forsaking the institution to live his individual 
life, hangs out a flag at his front door, in- 
scribed, Tho church is not worth while.’’ 
And the wider his influence in the community, 
the bigger the letters in which that legend is 
set forth. 


Oar English brethren may now be expected 
to have more “semi lunar fardels’”’ attached 
to their names, for human nature is the same 
in Great Britain as in the United States. But 
the difference will be that the titles to be con- 
ferred and worn will be those granted after 
examination by the University of London, 





which has just had legal authority given it to. 


do this. Residence in several of the Noncon- 
formist theological colleges of England will 
count toward a divinity degree. Certain teach- 
ers in these colleges will be recognized as 
teachers in London University, making up its 
new faculty of theology. Of these Principal 
Cave of Hackney is the Congregational mem- 
ber. 

Baptists paved the way in Detroit for our 
H. M. 8. anniversary this week by holding a 
week’s meetings, May 21-29, for all four of 
their national societies. We are of the opin- 
ion that one annual meeting for all our home 






of 
31, 1900, is $108,544.82, a decrease daring the 
year of $24 925.03. 
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A Methodist. — cone Sweet some 
time ago in an open letter to one Scougale, 
sheriff of the county of Shiawasse, Michigan, 
charged him with abetting crime, in that he 
had refused to enforee the law against Sun- 
day baseball games when urged to do his duty 
by citizens. -The sheriff deemed himself 
aggrieved and brought suit against the clergy- 
man for libel. In the lower courts he gained 
a verdict, and damages were assessed, at 
$1,000. The clefgyman appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, which has just rendered its deci- 
sion in favor of the clergyman. The court 
holds that laws forbidding baseball games on 
Sunday are not only constitutional but imper- 
atively necessary ; that it was the duty of the 
sheriff to prevent the game without any spur 
from citizans or prosecuting attorney. It or- 
ders anew trial. The decision will strengthen 
the hands of those in the stute who are deter- 
mined to put an end to Sunday sports. 


The recent stay in this vicinity of Rev. 
Charles Phillips of Johannesburg has been 
productive of numerous changes of attitude 
touching the Boer war. His article in The 
Congregationalist May 30 and his addresses 
on political and social conditions in the Trans- 
vaal have opened the eyes of many who have 
hitherto been prone to sympathize mainly 
with the Boers. His great candor and fair- 
ness coupled with exceptional knowledge of 
the facts in the case have carried conviction, 
while his modest bearing and whole-souled 
devotion to missionary service havé won him 
many friends, who will follow with keen in- 
terest the important work which he hopes 
soon to resume in South Africa. After speak- 
ing at a number of churches hereabouts, in- 
cluding the O:d South, Boston, Central, Ja- 
maica Plain, Leyden, Brookline, Winchester, 
Dane Street, Bevarly, and Norwood, he went 
to Northampton, where he visited Smith Col- 
lege and the ‘‘ Edwards elm.” He also spoke 
at Mt. Holyoke College. He sailed from Mont- 
real last Saturday. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


One year ago the annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association in Boston was disgraced 
by Col. Robert Ingersoll’s diatribe against a 
caricature of Christianity. Hisses and ap- 
plause struggled for supremacy then, and 
many left the room shocked and insulted. 
This year no such incident marked and marred 
the occasion. The son of Emerson described 
his father as a prophet and pioneer of free 
Religion, and Roger Williams, Theodore 
Parker, 0. B. Frothingham, Lucretia Mott 
were similarly appraised by competent critics. 
The afternoon session at which the theme 
The Gospel of Today was considered, I at- 
tended, desiring especially to see and hear 
Ernest Howard Crosby and Eiward Howard 
Griggs. Mr. Crosby is the highly educated, 
formerly politically ambitious son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby of New York city. 
While he was representing the United States 


life, led him to accept Tolstoi’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity as his own, and today 
he, next to Mr. Howells, is the most ardent 
propagandist of Tolstoiism in this country. 
He brings to the work of social reform much 
that some of its advocates lack—culture, social 


that the wage system with all its evils now 
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contributes to it, ‘and. that possibly before the 
era of voluntary.co-operation comes we may 
have to pass through a stage of social tl) 
is, enforced action by the individual at the 
behest of collective society. 

* * * 

Mr. Crosby is winning, witty, a flame with 
moral passion and, like his father, calls an 
ace an ace. If his talk to us was typical, he 
is more conservative in his views than I had 
inferred from his writing in radical journals 
and in his book, Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable, which title as well as his spoken 
words indicate the religious temperament of 
the man and reveal the influence of heredity 
cropping out in unconventional forms. 

* bj * 

Mr. Griggs is a lecturer on w:sthetics, for- 
merly of Leland-Stanford University, now of 
Brooklyn. Wherever he goes lecturing he 
sows seed of religion as well as love of the 
beautiful. He denounces the sterility of ne- 
gation, the imperative necessity of feith, the 
inability of things to satisfy man’s higher na- 
ture. He pleads for simplicity of living, for 
the suppression of the carnal and the exalta- 
tion of the spiritual, for the abolition of val- 
garity and the increase of refinement. He 
does it all with a winsomeness and passion 
which make him peculiarly effective. 

* — + 

That he and Crosby and C. Hanford Hender- 
son and Horatio W. Dresser, and others who 
might be mentioned, are consecrating their 
training in the universities, their knowledge 
of philosophy and history, their gifts of ex- 
pression in spoken word and in writing, to 
proclaiming the life of the spirit, the life of 
peace and serenity, of social service, of oppo- 
sition to force in church or state, and to de- 
nunciation of materialism, cannot but be 
counted fortunate for present day society. 
They are individualists in religion, education, 
art, ata time when many phenomena of soci- 
ety point to inordinate growth of institution- 
alism. They stand for ideas and ideals at = 
time when unprecedented prosperity in com- 
merece and industry tend to put emphasis on 
facts and things. That they stand somewhat 
aloof from institutional Christianity while 
most ardent in discipleship of Jesus is a fact 
not without significance for the church at a 
time when it is concerned with the reasons 
why men of the highest type are not entering 
the ministry as readily as formerly. 


e*e 


Whether such messages have the requisite 
dynamic impulse to reach the masses of men 
may be questioned. They seem to serve most 
effectually in rebuking those modern human- 
ists whom John Watson recently described in 
his sermon on Faith and Humanism as “‘tak- 
ing an interest in Christianity and making 
polite references to its founder,”’ leading them 
to give up such superciliousness and to deal 
soberly with the facts of Jesus’ life and infiu- 
ence, even if never leading them on to the 
positions of belief in historic Christianity. 








Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London, writing 
to Rev. Dr. Jefferis of Adelaide, Aystralia, 
recently said: ‘‘ What right has any institu- 
tion, or any church, to put itself outside the 
law of evolution? Congregationalism has 
been either too little or too much organized— 


is to be accepted in its own elevating and ex- 
pansive spirit.” To a recent interviewer, 
who asked him where he stood theologically, 
Dr. Parker said: “I am still standing with the: 


Bible in my hand. The higher criticism has 
not cost me an hour’s sleep. I welcome all 
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Christian Influences at Cape Nome 


A Vivid Pen Picture of a Remarkable Religious Enterprise 


A year ago this month I was in the 
home of Gov. John G. Brady at Sitka 
when official news was brought to the 
Government House telling of the discov- 
ery of rich placers on the northern shore 
of Bering Sea. The governor, turning 
to me, said: ‘‘This means that thousands 
of men will flock to that region. If I 
were you I would turn over my work in 
southeastern Alaska to some one else and 
hasten to Cape Nome.” 

Two months later Alaska’s first Con- 
gregational church on Douglas Island 
had a new pastor and I was drifting down 
that mighty ‘thoroughfare, the Yukon, 
which, according to Lieutenant Sch watka, 
discharges one-third more water through 
its delta than does the Mississippi. We 
were exceedingly fortunate in securing the 
able services of Rev. H. Hammond Cole 
and his devoted wife for this important 
field. So long as these two wise and spir- 
itual leaders are in charge there, our work 
in southeastern Alaska will need no apolo- 
gists. 

At Circle City, Eagle City and Ram. 
part City inviting fields for Christian 
work offered, but I had determined to 
make a comprehensive tour of our pos- 
sessions in the northland and then plant 
our centers of Christian life where the 
greatest numbers and the greatest need 
were found to be. . 

After passing the mouth of the Yukon 
our river steamer crept cautiously north- 
ward along the shore of Bering Sea 100 
miles, to the harbor of St. Michael. Here 
the great transportation and merchan- 
dising companies rendezvous their ocean 
steamers and transfer the freight and 
passengers to the river and coastwise 
boats. Several hundred people live here 
the year around, while several thousand 
can always be seen during the open 
months of navigation. I found this town 
utterly devoid of Christian privileges, un- 
less a Greco-Russian mission to the In- 
dians may be called a privilege. 

After preaching here for a Sunday or 
two and gathering the children into a 
Sunday school, I secured the gift of a lot 
and the promise from the companies of 
lumber enough to kuild a church, and 


By Rev. Loyat L. Wirt 


then pushed on to Cape Nome, 120 miles 
farther north. 

The necessity of adding to our usual 
lines of Christian activities the care of 
the sick was accentuated by seeing the 
many distressing cases of suffering which 
came under my notice at St. Michael. 
Into the Kotsebue and Koyukuk regions 
lying still farther north a thousand men 
had flocked in search of the elusive yel- 
low “dust” the year before; now they 
were coming out broken in health and 
mind and pocketbook. One party of 
twelve men and one woman, sick with 
scurvy and short of provisions, started for 
St. Michael from somewhere away back 
in the interior. Only one survived the 
terrible journey, and that the woman. 
She reported that every man had died of 
scurvy, exposure and starvation, her hus- 
band being the last to fall, only eight 
miles from a place of refuge. 

I saw the revenue cutter Bear bring 
in eighty-five sufferers from Kotsebue 
Sound. Some twelve left the ship on 
stretchers, a score followed on crutches, 
and the rest were so weak and sick they 
looked like death. When I looked into 
the faces of these fellows, so short a time 
ago bright, active, hopeful sons from our 
own American homes, I thought I heard 
the Master say, ‘‘I was hungry and ye 
gave me no meat—sick and ye visited me 
not.” 

These and many other cases of physical 
and mental distress determined me that 
whatever the church did in direct spirit- 
ual work it must not leave some other 
things undone. So we began to plan and 
work and pray for what we had decided 
to call our Hospice of St. Bernard—in 
other words, an institutional Congrega- 
tional chureb, which should have for its 
aim that threefold beneficence which 
made its Alpine prototype at Clarvoix 
rich in good works. 

The common enemies here, as in the 
Alps, are ice and cold, snow and storms, 
though the greatest to be dreaded, per- 
haps, is the long-continued darkness. An- 
other parallel is found in the use of the 
dog. It is not the handsome St. Bernard 
which plays the picturesque part in the 


modern instance, but those of the Es- 
kimo or Malamute breed, yet the former 
were never more successful in the saving 
of life than our less beautiful, but far 
more enduring, Malamutes. Many a poor 
sick or frozen traveler has been carried 
to the door of our hospice by a team of 
these faithful animals. One man with 
frozen feet was brought 100 miles in this 
way in two days. 

The three lines of ministry which have 
thus far been undertaken at Cape Nome 
will be followed by others, but until our 
force of “monks” and “nuns” is in. 
creased hearts and hands are full with: 
(1) A church, with its spiritual activities, 
its Sunday and midweek services, its 
Christian Endeavor Society, Sunday 
school, pastoral visitations and charity 
work. (2) Free clubrooms, containing 
500 good books, an abundance of maga- 
zine literature, correspondence tables 
and amusements of various kinds, liter- 
ary evenings, musical evenings and even- 
ings of sociability—a place of warmth, 
light, cheer and refinement in the midst 
‘of cold, darkness and sin. (3) A hospital, 
where the sick and suffering may receive 
every aid to health which science and 
tender nursing can give. 

After a temporary home and hospital 
had been established in the warehouse, a 
place in which to hold religious services 
was sought next. A large store building 
was rented in the heart of the town. The 
place had been built for a saloon and con- 
tained a long, heavy bar. This we moved 
back against the wall and in its place 
built a platform. This was surmounted 
a little later by a handsome pulpit desk, 
the gift and handiwork of the cashier of 
the first bank of Nome. One hundred 
and twenty-five of our chairs had been 
rescued from the wreck of the barge, and 
these, when supplemented by ‘bertvhee, 
gave us seating capacity for about 200 
people. 

From the opening Sunday the hall was 
invariably crowded at the evening serv- 
ice. Sunday mornings the attendance 
would not be so large, but, no matter how 
cold the weather, “the faithful” were al- 
ways there. At first the evening serv- 
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ices were conducted by myself, Mr. Rob- 
ins officiating in the morning, but it soon 
became apparent who was the popular 
preacher, 80 I turned over the large even- 
ing congregations to my able associate. 

After a month in this rented hall a 
benevolent friend offered us a building 
which we could have as our own, if we 
would move it to another location. An- 
other friend offered to move it free of 
charge. A lot was secured immediately 
opposite our hospital site, and before the 
end of December we were worshiping in 
our own pleasant chapel. The second 
floor of this building was converted into 
sleeping apartments for some of our nurses 
who could not find accommodations in 
the crowded hospital. Our staff of nurses 
and Christian workers was selected with 
the greatest care. The loss of a lighter 
between ships tackle and beach contain- 
ing one-half of our building material and 
the greater part of our furnishings need 
not be detailed here. Suffice to say, no 
one was to blame—all did their best. It 
was simply an unavoidable disaster—a 
heart-breaking calamity, which floored us 
for a time, but did not kill us. 

Within a few days 
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dren as yet in Nome and the school has 
never been large, but Mr. Robins says his 
Bible class of twenty or thirty miners is 
the best thing in camp. Miss Rosa La- 
mont, our consecrated helper in every 
good work, pastor’s assistant, church vis- 
itor, emergency nurse and general in- 
spirer of cheerfulness, teaches the older 
boys and girls, while Miss Elizabeth Ben- 
ton, organist and curator of the free 
liorary and: reading-room, conducts the 
primary department. Thanks to the Cal- 
ifornia Bible Society and the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Pablishing So- 
ciety we have an abundance of Bibles and 
Sunday school literature, albeit our les- 
sons are one year behindhand. 

During the time of my absence in the 
States a union Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety had been started, but as soon as we 
took up definite work again the young 
people sought to have their society re- 
organized as a constituent part of St. 
Bernard Congregational Church. It is 
growing rapidly and frequently 100 are in 
attendance upon the prayer meetings. 
The sincerity and earnestness which usu- 
ally characterizes a Christian Eadeavor 
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being at the same time an affiliated 
branch of our all-inclusive “ Hospice.” 

The gratuitous task of finding and 
helping the poor (otherwise the busted) 
of this camp has naturally fallen to our 
lot. Mr. Robins, in his systematic visi- 
tation of thecabins along the beach, often 
finds suffering and despondency. In the 
homes and among the girls of the “ten- 
derloin” Mrs. Wirt and Miss Lamont fre- 
quently find distress of one kind or an- 
other. These cases are reported in our 
“‘ workers’ councils”’ and usually the help 
is forthcoming from some quarter. 

The fight with typhoid was pretty well 
over by the first of January. We saved 
ninety-three per cent. of our patients. 
Cases of freezing were coming in when I 
left and scurvy was about due. The ter- 
ribly unsanitary condition of the camp 
will make busy days for the Reaper next 
summer. But the part of the work which 
has brought to my own soul most satis- 
faction has been the hours spent in the 
wards. To see the color come back to 
the cheeks of my poor sick boys, to feel 
the pulse grow stronger and see the eyes 
grow brighter—this has been good. To 

stand at the door and 





we had landed the 
rest of our goods, 
bought back what we 
could of the wreck 
from salvage claim- 
ants, and started in 
on our curtailed hos- 
pital building. The 
church and reading- 
room wings had to 
bedispensed with fur 
this year, andinstead 
of white iron beds 
trimmed in brass, 
wooden bunks were 
made by the carpen- 
ters, china gave place 
to granite ware, and 
carpets to bare floors. 

It was wonderful 
what mild weather 
we had during No- 
vember. Instead of 
the expected blizzards, the carpenters 
were able to work straight through from 
mud sills to shingles without losing a day 
for bad weather. I think the Lord took 
them for “shorn lambs.” The new build- 
ing—completed in six weeks’ time, thanks 
to Contractor Lauretzen and his big crew 
of carpenters—was turned over to us on 
the first day of December, a marvel of 
completeness and convenience consider- 
ing all our shortages. 

The next day winter set in in dead ear- 
nest, as the poor patients whom we moved 
from the temporary hospital to the new 
home can testify. The wards, large and 
small, were all quickly occupied; one ward 
containing fifteen beds was filled with 
charity patients. We turned none away, 
The door of the Congregational Hospital 
at Cape Nome will ever stand wide open 
to all in need of itscare. Those who have 
money are made a moderate charge; those 
who have none are taken in just the same 
and receive the same treatment as the 
best. 

Our first definite organization was of a 
Sunday school, with David J. Elliott, 
manager of the Pioneer Mining Company 
{the most important in the district) as 
superintendent. There are very few chil- 





be able to say, as 
I tucked the robes 
of the dog sleigh 
around some conva- 
lescent, “Good-by, 
Jack, but don’t let 
me catch you back 
here again ’’—that is 
better. But to be 
able to hear some 
dear boy say, ‘‘Icame 
to you poor and sick, 
and now I am going 
away rich in Christ 
and strong in the 
power of his might”’ 
—that is best of all. 

O, but they do not 
all go out by that 
door! I do not like 
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prayer meeting is most noticeable at 
Nome. I could not ask for a more de- 
voted and thoroughly Christian band of 
young people. Conversions are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the spirit of Chris. 
tian comradeship, intensified by isolation 
and interdependence, I have never seen 
equaled anywhere. 

On Dec. 31, 1899, we organized the St. 
Bernard Congregational Church, with 
forty-one charter members—thirty-five 
male and six female. The church elects 
to be self-supporting, and has called Rev. 
Raymond Robins out of its own member- 
ship to be pastor—his first charge. 

There are a large number of Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes at Nome who 
keep much to themselves. We have, for- 
tunately, in the membership of the 
church a fine young Swede, who has had 
large experience in evangelical work. 
At his own request he has taken hold of 
this foreign element as his particular 
work and part in our systematic effort to 
reach all classes. The chapel is turned 
over to Mr. Nordwig and his people every 
Sunday afternoon. He conducts theserv- 
ice in Swedish, so that these friends have 
their own religious worship in their own 
familiar tongue, while they feel a pride in 





to count the times I 
have. walked over 
the frozen tundra to 
the field of buried hopes behind a sled 
bearing its rough board casket. Whata 
life it is! My heart is a shuttlecock 
beaten between the needs of the living 
to the demands of the dying and dead. 
Those hospital wards alone are big enough 
parish for one minister of Christ if he 
does his work aright. 

The cut of our buildings, as they appear 
at the head of this sketch, is not a dream. 
As yet, however, the central building only 
is an actuality—what was saved from the 
wreck. The lower floor has been the home 
of our ‘‘staff” this winter, while the sec- 
ond and third floors are devoted to hos- 
pital wards. The church building out- 
lined in the drawing is to stand about forty 
feet from the central building, at. the cor- 
ner of the fine site deeded to us by the city 
of Nome, and is today on board a Pacific, , 
steamer “in the knock down” on its way 
to the Bering Sea. ,Accompanying this 
building material, with its furnishings 
complete, is Mr. I. A. Boynton, the skill- 
ful Christian builder who erected our 
church at Douglas Island. He, with car- 
penters who also go with him, will reach 
Cape Nome ahead of the great rush, and 
will push this big Christian “home” to 
completion with all possible haste. 
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The last building in the group is the 
auxiliary hospital, for which we are now 
raising funds. In it, if Christian friends 
will help us in completing the $3,000 
fund, néarly one-half of which is in 
hand, we shall be able to accommodate 
100 more patients. And that there is to 
be desperate need of this addition there 
can be little doubt in view of the unsani- 
tary conditions of the camp and the in- 
evitable epidemic of typhoid, from which 
nothing but the interposition of Provi- 
dence can save us. Another doctor and 
a number of trained nurses are also 
en route for our Hospice. Others will 
sail on the steamer by which I return 
the latter part of July. 





A Lecture Tour in Japan 
BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


When it was gnown that I was to pass 
through Japan on my way to Siberia, it 
was suggested that I bring a selection of 
the slides with which I have illustrated 
lectures in America on the Glacial Period, 
so that the Japanese could get the benefit 
of a few lectures on that subject. The 
experiment has been so successful and 
interesting that a brief record of results 
will do much to give a correct idea of 
what is going on in the minds of this 
most interesting people. 

The lectures were given through an in- 
terpreter, and were all of them free, but 
usually under the auspices of local educa- 
tional societies which limited the attend- 
ance to those in some way connected 
with them. In most cases the missiona- 
ries have had nothing to do with them 
except to bring my proposed visit to the 
attention of the officers of the societies. 
In all cases the lantern has been found in 
the locality, and the material of the lec- 
tures has been the same as that given be- 
fore the Lowell Institute audiences in 
Boston, and similar bodies in America. 
The anxiety of the people to hear such 
lectures and their appreciative attention 
speak volumes respecting the intellectual 
progress of the Japanese people. 

The first of the series was in Maebashi, 
about 100 miles inland from Yokohama, 
where Rev. G. E. Albrecht is the mission- 
ary. The city has about 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is the seat of a normal school. 
I was met at the station by the mayor, 
the lieutenant governor and many other 
officials and citizens of all professions, in- 
cluding the professors in the school. An 
audience of more than 1,000, (many of 
them women) greeted me with the closest 
attention through a lecture which, with 
its interpretation, lasted two hours. It 
was the first time that women had ever 
attended a public meeting in that city. 
The mayor also gave me a banquet, in 
true Japanese style, attended by sixty 
prominent citizens. 

At Sendai, a city of about 100,000 (where 
Dr. De Forest is the leading missionary 
spirit), 200 miles farther north and the 
most important educational center in that 
part of the empire, the mayor counted it 
his highest honor that he was president 
of the educational society. The lecture 
was presided over by him in the city hall, 
and was attended by 1,500 people. The 
number can be ascertained by the wooden 
shoes which are left at the door, the au- 
dience all going in in their stocking feet, 
and seating themselves on the floor. As 
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a memento of this I was presented with a 
landscape painting (akakemono) by their 
most distinguished artist, who died a half 
century ago. On Sunday afternoon I was 
asked to speak on the Relation of Chris- 
tianity to the Scientific Thought of the 
Age in the public hall of the university 
before such students as might care to 
attend. More than 500 were present, 
and the address was reported in the pa- 
pers of the following day. Indeed, so 
widely was it reported and copied that 
when, four weeks later, I was to speak in 
Okayama, 600 miles farther south, the 
people wanted me to give a different 
lecture, since they had read that in the 
papers. I did not find it so easy to repeat 
a sermon in Japan as I doin the United 
States. 

At Tokfo I gave four scientific lectures 
—two before the Imperial Education So- 
ciety, one before the Imperial Geological 
Society, and one before a society com- 
posed of the ladies belonging to the vari- 
ous foreign legations (the wife of Colonel 
Buck, the United States minister, presid- 
ing) and the ladies of the most noble Jap- 
anese families. The attendance at all 
these was limited only by the size of the 
rooms and was confined to the regular 
members. The Educational Society meet- 
ings were presided over by Mr. Saji, the 
former minister of education, and were 
attended by a large number both of men 
and women of high official and social 
rank. Here also an elaborate banquet 
and garden party were given, at which the 
minister of education was present. The 
address to the ladies was the most unique 
experience of my life. It was given in 
one of the most elegant Japaneses houses 
and was graced by the presence of thirty 
most beautifully dressed Japanese ladies 
of high degree, among them a daughter 
of the late shogun. The zsthetic taste 
shown in the dress and whole surreund- 
ings of such a gathering is unequaled any- 
where else. The intellectual awakening 
of Japanese women indicated by the ex- 
istence of this society is most encourag- 
ing. The lecture given in Tokio on Sci- 
ence and Religion was on a rainy night in 
a large church close by the university, 
but was crowded with most attentive 
listeners, many of them students. 

In addition to these I have given to 
crowded audiences two lectures each in 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe and Okayama, in all 
addressing about 15,000 people, one lec- 
ture in each place being on a religious 
subject. It will be said that I have seen 
the best side of Japan. Probably that 
isso. But it is a great thing that there 
is such a side to see. The intellectual 
awakening of the Japanese people is per- 
fectly phenomenal. The wave of preju- 
dice against foreigners which swept over 
the country a few years ago has spent its 
force, and the people are coming again to 
their right mind. The claims of Chris- 
tianity are now again receiving respect- 
ful and careful attention. A most prom- 
inent and influential Japanese paper this 
morning has a long communication on 
the necessity for Japan to accept the 
Christian standard of ethics and of liv- 
ing. The need of redoubling our efforts 
to disseminate the full knowledge of the 
gospel throughout the empire was never 
greater than now, and the signs of prog- 
Tess were never so hopeful. 

“Kobe, Japan. 
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The-Modern View of Old 
Testament Prophecy 


VI. HOW DID WRITTEN COLLECTIONS or 
PROPHECY COME INTO EXISTENCE 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 


It is an interesting fact that the great 
prophets of the northern kingdom, Elijah 
and Elisha, have no literary remains, 
either written by themselves or pre- 
served by their disciples. The traditions 
preserved regarding them seem to indi- 
cate that they were men of deeds rather 
than words. There does not seem to be 
any reason otherwise why we should not 
have had written memorials from them. 
There is every reason to believe, entirely 
aside from the testimonies that we have 
concerning the existence of writing ata 
much earlier period, that such men ag 
Elijah and Elisha could have written 
had they chosen’ to do so, but there is 
nothing to indicate that they were 
preachers. The scene where Elijah 
offers sacrifice to Yahwe, the God of 
Israel, is highly dramatic [1 Kings 18], 
He appears there rather as an actor than 
as a preacher, and this‘ may be said to be 
characteristic of his life. Until at last 
he was taken up by a whirlwind (2 Kings 
2: 11], we have a succession of acts and 
scenes, rather than addresses. The same 
is true of Elisha. Hence we may say 
that there are no sermons to record. 
The teaching of these great prophets 
had rather been in their lives. 

We have only one account as to how 
the literary prophets preserved their 
writings, and that is found in Jeremiah, 
With respect to the rest, we are limited 
to conjecture. After twenty-three years 
of service [628-605 B. C.] Jeremiah found 
himself, in the reign of Jehoiakim, un- 
able longer to preach to the people on 
account of his being shut up. He, there- 
fore, received the command of God to 
commit his preaching to writing that it 
might still be effective in the reformation 
of the people. This he did through his 
amanuensis, Baruch, dictating to him 
word for word those portions of his pub- 
lic discourses which were most deeply 
engraved on his memory [Jer. 86: 1-8], 
When the collection of Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecies was complete it was read to the 
people in the upper court of the temple. 
News soon came through the princes to 
King Jehoiakim, who demanded that the 
roll should be brought to him, After a 
few columns had been read to him by 
Jehudi, he cut it with his knife and cast 
it upon the coals of the brazier which 
was in the palace [vs. 9-26]. Jeremiah, 
on learning of the fate of the first roll, at 
God’s direction, prepared a second, which 
contained more matter than the first [vs. 
27-32]. It is undoubtedly true that the 
object in the preparation of every pro- 
phetic collection was the same, as in the 
case of Jeremiah, namely, that the preacb- 
ing of the prophet might live and might 
be the means of doing good to subsequent 
generations. 

The two oldest prophetic books are 
those of Amos and Hosea. It is not at 
all probable that they contain anything 
more than a residuum of prophetic 
preaching—in the case of Amos extend- 
img over several months, anf in that 
of Hosea covering many years. In Amos 
we may well believe that some of the 
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‘sharp transitions which we find are due 
to the colloquial character of the dis- 
eourses, which approach something the 
nature of a dialogue, although such an- 
cient Semitic literature, as we learn from 
the Song of Songs, did not understand 
the art of naming the different charac- 
ters in a dialogue, and yet Amos some- 


times seems to answer given characters* 


in his audience. While both prophets 
jJabored for the northern kingdom and 
their preaching seems to have failed to 
produce any result, it has been preserved 
to us as part of the collection of Scripture 
which was gathered by the Jewish state 
long after tae exile. 

We know very little that is definite re- 
garding the oracles grouped under the 
name of Isaiah. He must have been a 
regnant personality and have had quite a 
following. He mentions his disciples, 
and speaks of binding up the testimony, 
and of sealing the teaching among them 
{Isa. 8: 16, 17]. This may refer to the 
prophetic word, to a collection of the 
prophet’s preaching which had already 
been made. There is no doubt that the 
writings of Isaiah passed through several 
editions, as in the case of poems and 
speeches of modern authors, some of the 
prophecies emanating from his own hand, 
others from the hands of those who hung 
on his lips. The oldest undoubtedly 
begin with chapter 2, and may have com- 
prised chapters 2-4; a second edition 
may have included chapters 2-12, while 
the collection beginning with chapter 1 
indicates a much larger collection at a 
later period. At the same time itis clear 
from the enumeration of the kings in the 
heading of 1: 1 that the editor did not 
conceive Isaiah as the author of such late 
prophecies as 40 ff., from the time of the 
Babylonian exile and later. While there 
are many examples of Scriptures to which 
an author is assigned, as in the case of 
the minor prophets, the great majority 
of Old Testament books are anonymous; 
this is true of the Pentateuch, with the 
exception of the original book of Deuter- 
onomy, of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
many more. But what is more to the 
point, for purposes of comparison, it is 
true of the Psalms, which not only com- 
prise those with the titles, but those 
which have none. Hence we have reason 
to believe, on the basis of internal ev- 
idence, that in the book printed in our 
English Bibles as the prophecy of Isaiah 
there are many oracles from unnamed 
prophets. The thought of ancient writers 
of Scripture did not seem to be directed 
to posthumous fame, but rather to con- 
veying to succeeding ages the truth which 
men needed to know. 

So far as most of the prophets were 
concerned, their instruction was first 
given in oral form, and then was written 
down at a later period for the instruction 
of succeeding ages. In the prophet Eze- 
kiel we have an example of parts of his 
book which were doubtless never spoken 
but were a purely literary product. This 
arises from the character of the time as 
well as from the purpose of his writing. 
Ezekiel marks the transition to a new 
tendency in Israel—that of the scribes; 
hence in the last part of his book we have 
the evidence of it. Furthermore, owing 
to the legal character of this part of his 
prophecy, it was not adapted to public 
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discourse, but rather to be presented in 
writing. 


The Personal Christian Life 
VI. 
BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS 

1. My devotional reading of the Bible does 
not profit me as much as I think it ought to. 
How can | acquire a real delight in Bible read- 
ing? 

There are several difficulties which 
often, half unconsciously, block the way 
to profitable and comforting Bible read- 
ing. One,is the doubt raised by current 
agitation regarding the Bible. Against 
this we must. set our face asa flint. No 
blessing can come from God to one who 
doubts God. It is one of the struggles 
which men who read, and have to read, 
books dealing with religious matters must 
pass through—this struggle of learning 
what men think and say and yet keeping 
the faith of childhood clear and strong. 
We must go to the Bible believing that it 
is. God’s Book, a message from him to us, 
if we would receive help. Another diffi- 
culty is that we read too much at a time. 
“Devotional use of the Bible” and “‘study 
of the Bible”’ are two distinct things, 
employing different faculties of our na- 
ture. When I go to the Bible for com- 
fort or guidance a short passage, perhaps 
only a verse or half a verse, followed by 
meditation on what is read, will give me 
more help than reading a whole chapter. 
It is so full of divine truth that we can- 
not digest much at a time. There is a 
great deal of spiritual indigestion amongst 
Christians. 

And yet a third source of difficulty is 
not carrying the message with us through 
the day. To read and to forget is of no 
benefit. To read and to remember and 
use what is read is always profitable. A 
full desire for Bible reading comes in re- 
sponse to prayer and faith and action. 
Before I read let me close my eyes while 
I hold the dear Book in my hands and 
pray, “Dear Lord, give me a message 
from thy Word which shall help me.” 
Then let me expect and look for help. 
And then let me keep the help and dwell 
upon it. It is good, in this regard, often 
to take some line of reading. The words 
of Jesus, the promises of God, the prayers 
of the Bible, the words from the cross— 
such spacial selections often satisfy when 
random reading fails. And then when 
we are in difficulty of any kind, if we will 
only go to the good Book for help, not 
only will we never fail to receive it, but 
our love for this Guide which God has 
given will increase. We are too much 
afraid, in these days, of superstition and 
religious idolatry. The reaction from 
the credulity of the middle ages has left 
us cold and unimpassioned. Do not let 
us be afraid of loving and trusting the 
Bible. If it is God’s Word, then it must 
be a rich treasure of divine power resting 
in our very hands, a gift from God. 








President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has been in consultation with the 
leading Russian educators in St. Petersburg 
relative to the founding of a chair of Russian 
in the University of Chicago and the filling of 
the same. He has received lavish hospita ity, 
and the czar and other high dignitaries have 
expressed their delight at the proposi ion, 
taking it as another proof of the drawing 
nearer of the two naticns. : 






For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 17-23. Abiding in Christ. John 
15: 1-10. 

Jesus staked his kingdom upon the ability 
and desire of men to enter into a personal re- 
lation with him even though out of the range 
of their earthly vision. It was a tremendous 
venture. These were strange words to speak 
to unlettered fishermen. You would expect 
the master of a group of disciples to say when 
parting with them, ‘“‘Remember me, follow 
the trath, trust God, do your daty.” Bat 
Jesus says something more, and let us re- 
member that he is not talking to mystics or 
dabblers in occult selences, but to everyday 
persons like ourselves. In so saying he dif. 
ferentiates his religion from every other. He 
gave his followers no creed to recite daily to 
themselves and to pass on to others. No set 
and indispensable forms of worship did be 
devise nor did he specify just how they should 
carry on his work when he was gone. Bat 
one thing on this last night of their earthly 
fellowship he does insist upon and illustrates 
his thought by allusion to the vines which 
may have been climbing up to the very win- 
dow of the room where they were assembled. 
Henceforth he and his men were to be as 
closely united as branches and vine, 





“The supreme question then for aman who 
wants to lead the Christian life is, ‘Can I 
establish and maintain a personal relation 
with Jesus Christ?” This involv s remem- 
brance of him, imitation, loyalty, service in 
his name and something more, difficult to de- 
fine or describe but intelligible to any one 
who has let his whole being go forth to an- 
other soul. I cannot think that to ba on terms 
of friendship with Christ, to be united to him, 
to have his life coursing through our veins is 
so very different from the best experience we 
have of human love. I have a friend mote 
than half way across this great continent. I 
see him rarely, but he is as much of an in- 
spiration and blessing to me as he was in the 
days when we were often comrades from 
morn till eve. I have a friend whom I have 
never seen. He lived long ago in Palestine, 
but every noble impulse and conviction of my 
nature somehow relates itself to him. I am 
sure that it is perfectly possible to keep up a 
hearty, wholesome friendship with him if I 
do my part. It is easy to let it cool, but to 
maintain it is worth all the pains it costs. 


** But this is all mysticism,”’ some one says. 
Yes, but it is the most sensible and rational 
kind of mysticism that the world has ever 
known. The simple fact is that Jesus Christ is 
the best known man of history. Weknow far 
more about him than we possibly can about 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne or Napoleon. 
One reason is that he has been the subject of 
the minutest and the hardest study that any 
character ever received. Every new life of 
Christ such as that of Professor Rhees which 
has just been published adds to the world’s 
understanding of Jesus. The other reason is 
that the Christ life has been relived so many 
times before our eyes, in our homes, on our 
streets, not perfectly, to be sure, but genu- 
inely, that we have had and shall have count- 
less human interpretations of the historical 
Jesus. Therefore it is not foolish to think 
that we may have personal union with this 
clear cut, rea), heroic figure of history. 


This is the best and also the simplest way 
of maintaining the Christian life and develop- 
ing a Christian experience. Books on moral- 
ity say, “‘ Keep your courage up, don’t whine, 
be pure, love your neighbor as yourself.” It 
all sounds very fine and it’s just what we ought 
to do. But we cannot always abide in forti- 
tade, in purity, in love as abstract virtues. 
But we can abide in Christ, the source and 
example of them all; we can join our lives to 
his so that what was in him shall be little by 
little transferred to us. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Recent Pastoral Changes, and the Drift of Rel'gious Opinion 





REV. F E. DEWHURST 
University Church 


A Group of New Comers 

Rev. J. S. Ainslie, who has just accepted 
the call of the North Shore Church, was born 
of Scottish parents in Otsego County, N. Y., 
graduated at Cornell University, studied the- 
ology at Yale ard in 1882 was settled in 
Ogdensburg. During the eight and one-half 
years of service there he built a house of wor- 
ship. Thence he went to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he found a small chureb, which in ten 
years he made the largest and one of the most 
influential of our order in the state. Here, too, 
he secured a new building and, better still, 
left it without debt. He was instrumental in 
the organization of a second church in the city 
and in aiding it to secare an edifice. In his 
present field his talents as a church builder 
will be further developed. 

Mr. Dewhurst is meeting all the expecta- 
tions of his friends in the University Church. 
He came to Chicago from Piymouth Church, 
Indianapolis, after eight years’ service. He 
was originally a Baptist bat is in hearty sym- 
pathy with Congregationalists, and both in 
the East and West has many friends and ad- 
miters. He isa man of broad sympathier, as 
shown by his participation in the recent Lib- 
eral Congress in Boston. 

Rev. F. E. Hopkins, D. D., the new pastor of 
Pilgrim Church, was born in New York 
city and brought up in the Presbyterian 
church. In his young manbood he united with 
the Tabernacle Church of Brooklyn, then 
under the care of Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, 
became secretary of the college and in it fitted 
himself for the ministry. His pastorates have 
been in Hempstead, L. I., Bridgeport and New 
Canaan, Ct., and since 1891 in Dubuque, Ic., 
whence he comes to Chicago. 

Rev. Thomas Bickford, pastor of the Hins- 
dale church, graduated from Colgate Univer- 
sity in 1875 and received his theological train- 
ing at Yale. He was pastor of the Wood Me- 
morial Church, Cambridge, Mass., the First 
Church, Branford, Ct., and the First Church 
in Springfield, Vt., resigning this last pastor- 
ate in 1896 in order to study more thoroughly 
sociological problems and to travel. He was 
acting as superintendent of the Sunday school 
of Pilgrim Church and supplying its pulpit 
when called to Hinsdale. In this delightfal 
and growing suburb he will find abundant 
opportunities to make practical use of his ex- 
perience. 

Reciprocity in Ministers 

The West is indebted to the East for the 
gift of Rev. P. H. Snyder of Vermont, the new 
pastor of the Second Church, Rockford, Ill, 
which looks forward to a continuance under 
his leadership of the aggressive work for 
which the church has so long been noted. 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD 


Hinsdale Church 


It has a magnificent edifice and is among the 
first in the country in its benevolence. 

The church in Greenwich, Ct., has extended 
a hearty call to Rev. Dr. J. H. Selden of El- 
gin. This he accepts, although in doing so 
he breaks tender ties and goes from a field in 
which he has been eminently successfu). The 
Elgin people are loath to give him up, for he 
has won the respect of all classes in the com- 
munity and has wisely led all the activities of 
his large and prosperpue church. It is a little 
singular that Mr. Snyder comes to the church 
in Rockford which the late Dr Walter M. 
Barrows served so long, and that Dr. Selden 
goes to the church in which Dr. Barrows was 
pastor at the time of his death. 


Dr. Beaton on Creeds 

In his paper before the state association Dr. 
Beaton did not intend to throw any discredit 
on the creeds which have done such splendid 
service in the past and which are waymarks 
in the thought and experience of Christian peo- 
ple. He does not believe, and in this nearly all 
who heard him would agree with him, that men 
of a later generation should be bound by the 
opinions of a preceding generation, or that the 
acceptance of an elaborate creed, however 
true or admirable its statements, should be 
made the condition of church membership. 
He further insisted that a creed ought to be 
the personal confession of one’s own experi- 
ence, and therefore proposed a short formula 
of thirty. nine words for use in the examination 
of candidates for admission to our churches. 
This creed runs as follows: “I receive the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, for the for- 
giveness of my sin, and [ desire, guided by his 
Holy Spirit, to live henceforth as his disciple 
in the fellowship and service of his church.” 
Dr. Beaton believes that in these words all 
the essential truths of the gospel are found. 


A Significant Utterance 

Hon. T. C. McMillan, in his address as re- 
tiring moderator of the state association, took 
occasion to say, what those who know him 
have often heard him say before, that minis- 
ters are apt to underrate the service they are 
rendering to the community and the state. 
He affirmed it as his observation that to them 
chiefly should credit be given for suggesting 
the plans for benevolence whieh have been 
adopted at home and abroad, and that their 
power in the pulpit, though somewhat differ- 
ent from that of former generations, is in 
reality as great as ever. He gave this testi- 
mony as a layman, but added that what lay- 
men desire is to hear no such questions asked 
by their minister as, ‘‘Is Christianity declin- 
ing?’* Nor do they care to listen to reviews 
of books which they themselves can read, but, 
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weary with the work of the week, they long 
for a gospel which shall strengthen their faith 
in eternal verities and give them the peace 
which comes through renewed confidence in 
the Son of God. As the testimony of the clerk 
of the United States District Court this is 
valuable and encouraging testimony. 


Still More Recent Changes 

The acceptance by Rev. J. D. McCord of his 
call to the Green Street Church, where Dr. 
C. O. Brown has been preaching, puts in 
charge of that organization a man well known 
in the city and in Illinois as state evangelist, 
pastor of the Plymouth and Armcur Missions, 
and more recently as pastor of the Park Manor 
Church. 

Crawford Church expressed its good will 
toward its pastor, Rev. J. J. Kolmos, through 
a reception one evening last week, at which 
several lay members made appropriate ad- 
dresses. He is toepend thesummer in Europe. 

FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


Where Congregationalists of Both Wings Affiliate 

The annual convention of Massachusetts 
Congregational ministers met for its business 
hour at the Sapreme Judicial Court room 
Memorial Day. The treasurer’s report showed 
that about $600 had been distributed to 
thirty beneficiaries. Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
D. D., was elected scribe and Rev. H. F. Jenks 
treasurer. On Thursday public exercises 
were held at the South (Unitarian) Church. 
Dr. E. E. Hale preached the sermon, taking 
as his theme The Pilgrim Covenant, Scrooby, 
1602. He traced the forefathers’ manifest 
determination to live and work together, de- 
claring that it was this compact which lay at 
the beginning of constitutional government. 
The Pilgrim Covenant did not demand alle- 
giance to any peculiar doctrine, Individuality 
was not cramped. Dr. Hale believed that 
this historic union for the common good con- 
tained a suggestion for churches today. He 
cited recent instances in which the congrega- 
tions of two churches representing both sides 
of the convention had taken the Pilgrim 
Covenant for theirown. For 1901 Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D., was elected preacher, with Rev. 
J. E. Tuttle, D. D., as alternate. 


laterdenominational Fraternizing 

The meeting of the Ministers’ Union at 
King’s Chapel next Monday, at 1030 A. M., 
presents two special attractions, Dr. Hale’s 
address on Dr. Martinean and Bish‘ p Malla- 
lien’s address on Mr. Moody. This Union 
represents an earnest desire on the part of 
many to foster oneness of spirit among all 
spirits. 
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The Home 


Christening 


Today I saw a little calm. eyed child— 
Where soft lights rippled and the shadows 


Within the church’s shelter arched and aisled— 
Peacefally wondering—to the altar carried. 


Whiterobed and sweet, in semblance of a 
flower, 

White as the daisies that adorned the chancel ; 

Borne like a gift—the young wife’s natural 
dower— * 

Offered to God as her most precious hansel. 


Then ceased the music, and the little one 

Was silent ; and the multitade assembled— 

Hearkened ; and when of Father and of Son 

He spoke, the pastor’s deep voice broke and 
trembled, 


But she, the child, knew not the solemn words, 

And, sudden, yielded to a troubled walling, 

As helpless as the cry of frightened birds, 

Whose untried wings for flight are unavailing. 

How like is this, I thought, to older folk! 

The blessing falls; we call it tribulation, 

And fancy that we wear a sorrow’s yoke, 

Even at the moment of our consecration. 
—George Parsons Lathrop. 





A group of little girls 
were telling of the love 
each felt for her mother, and as the testi- 
mony went on the strength of the state- 
ments grew, each child feeling obliged to 
surpass her mates. Finally one said pos- 
itively, “I love my mother so much I 
would die for her.” The impressiveness 
of this declaration subdued the circle. 
The climax had been reached. A whole- 
some turn was given to the situation by 
the quiet observation of a lady sitting 
near—‘‘It seems very strange to me that 
a little girl who loves her mother enough 
to die for her, doesn’t lové her enough to 
wash the dishes for her.” We who are 
older and know better, require just such 
homely reminders to bring us back from 
our theories to our conditions. The love 
that is to “‘the level of every day’s most 
common needs” is the only genuine kind. 


Everyday Love 


The heart of a true mother 
—— the ig large enough not only to 
” love her own children de- 
votedly, but to embrace all childhood in 
whatsoever place or condition. Women 
who are childless also manifest this 
feeling of motherliness toward the poor, 
sick, neglected babies in our city slums 
and asylums. It is this larger mother. 
hood which found expression at the 
recent meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers at Des Moines, Io. The 
chief topies for discussion related to the 
care of helpless, dependent and misde- 
meaning children, with the definite pur- 
pose of securing better legislation for 
these classes in states where it is needed. 
It is this larger motherhood, too, which is 
responsible for such charities for children 
as “The Happy Day House,” described by 
Mrs. Thurston in this week’s issue, the 
vacation schools and “‘fresh air” outings. 
We have been wont to regard Children’s 
Sunday as a day set apart for the lambs 
within our own folds. “Would it not be 
also a good time to pray and plan for 
those unfortunate little ones whose hard, 
starved lives have no experience of 
church or home as we understand the 
words ? 
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Happy Day House 
BY IDA T. THURSTON 


“You're jest as mean! I think you’re 
the meanest woman I ever see!”’ 

The childish voice rang shrill with a 
passionate longing and déspair. The ma- 
tron turned quickly and looked down into 
a thin, hungry little face with dark eyes 
flashing angrily through a mist of tears. 
The child’s bony, brown fingers clutched 


at the woman’s skirts as she poured out . 


her bitter, unchildlike protest. The ma- 
tron’s hand fell gently upon the thick 
dark hair that looked as if'a mother’s 
hand had never touched it. 

“My child, what do you mean? Why 
do you say that?” she asked. 

At the tenderness in the questioning 
voice the tense little face changed, but 
the answer came instantly. 

“*Cause”—gulping down a big sob, 
"cause you’ve got this nice place up 
here an’ you keep it sly—so’t we can’t 
know about it, an’come. We're just as 
smart as these girls you’ve got here. We 
could say pieces too—I could! An’ we’d 
leg it way up here if you’d let us come!” 

Quick tears filled the matron’s kind 
eyes. Eight years old, and willing—nay, 
eager—to “leg it” from Cherry Street all 
the way up to Twenty-first! She drew 
the child aside and questioned her; and 
before many weeks there was another 
‘“‘Happy Day House” established away 
down near Cherry Street, where the little 
eight-year-old could go with her babies 
and “speak pieces too ’—and she did. 

“The Little Mothers’ Aid Association ” 
is its name, but the children have chris. 
tened the place at Twenty-first Street, 
New York, “The Happy Day House.” 
That is what it means to these little girls 
from six to fourteen years old—girls who 
take all the care of the smaller brothers 
and sisters, and, in many cases, do all the 
family cooking and washing, that the 
mother may be free to earn the daily 
bread. 

When the breakfast is over and mother 
gone for the day, the little mother takes 
the baby—sometimes three or four babies 
—and hurries to Happy Day House. 
There the matron receives the little ones 
in the nursery where they are bathed 
and fed, while the older sister herself 
goes to the bathroom to wash her face 
and hands and brush her hair before she 
hastens off to the school which she could 
never attend but for this blessed kindergar- 
ten, where the babies will play and sleep 
till she comes back at three o’clock. 

And O, the lovely things that this dear 
house holds for the little mother when 
school is over! If her dress is ragged, 
another will be found for her; ora pair of 
shoes if hers are past service; or a hat if 
hers will no longer hold together. There, 
too, she learns to sew and mend in the 
sewing classes and to cook in the cooking 
classes. It is so beautiful in those cook- 
ing classes, for there is always a chance 
—if one is very good—that she will be se- 
lected as hostess, guest or waitress for 
the meal, this being a reward of merit. 

Then if the babies are sick, or the little 
mothers themselves, there is a doctor at 
Happy Day House, and medicines free, 
and, better yet, brief, bright, simple talks 
by which the little mothers are taught 
just how to bathe their babies and dress 
them and care for them in every way. 
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And then the Easter and Christmas 
festivals—what blissful occasions these 
are to the young, burdened souls that 
have no home festivals—no homes even, 
save, perhape, a portion of one room ! 

But dearest of all is the Happy Day it- 
self—the one day in all the year when the 
little mother gets entirely away from her 
family cares, out of the noisy, dirty city 
to the heavenly beauty of green fields and 
the strong salt breath of the sea. It mat- 
ters not that she must do double work the 
day before and the day after to pay for 
this brief freedom—that she must wash 
and iron her own poor garments and those 
of the babies. The wide, blue sky and the 
blossom-sown fields and the bird-songs, 
and, best of all, the glorious bath in the 
salt water, to say nothing of breakfast 
and dinner and ice cream—all these joys 
gathered into one short day shed sunshine 
over many weary days to follow. 

At fourteen the little mothers must 
begin to add to the family income. As 
cash girls or servants they become wage- 
earners and the next younger sisters must 
care for the babies then. But these grad- 
uates by no means lose their interest in 
Happy Day House. Now they join the 
X. L. M. Club. This organization has 
chapters of thirty, each having its own 
officers, its name, color, motto, but ail hav- 
ing thesame constitution and by-laws and 
all wearing the same badge,.a silver heart 
with the initials of the Ex-Little Mother. 
This club pays two dollars a month for 
the use of the parlors for its meetings; 
it also contributes liberally to the outing 
fund; and, not content with this, the girls 
have lately insisted upon paying an en- 
trance fee to the entertainments at the 
Home; and with this money they have 
bought a very handsome oak bookcase 
and a pretty desk for the parlor. These 
new purchases aroused the admiration 
and then the ambition of the little moth- 
ers and they decided that they must do 
something too; so they now pay five cents 
admission to the entertainments, and 
their nickels are to purchase a bookcase 
for their room. 

The mothers and other relatives are 
privileged to attend the entertainments 
at Happy Day House. Oneoild woman of 
eighty-two is among those who so attend, 
and last Easter the little mothers con- 
tributed sixty pennies towards an Easter 
gift for her because she is the oldest one 
who comes. The matron added to the 
sixty pennies enough to buy the old 
woman a Bible, and it would be hard to 


- tell which enjoyed the gift the more—the 


old child of fourscore or the little chil- 
dren whose hard-earned pennies had been 
so unselfishly given. 

Happy Day House has no endowment 
and no regular income, yet there is no 
lack. Like George Miller, the matron 
asks only of the Father the things that are 
needed. One who doubts the existence 
of God or his readiness to answer prayer, 
would find it difficult to account for some 
of the “happenings” in this beautifal 
work. 

When the new Happy Day House was 
recently established near Cherry Street, 
the matron, with her heart aching for the 
great need there, sent down much of the 
furniture from the Twenty-first Street 
house. She said, “The Lord knows, and 
he can send us more furniture.” And He 
did. The very next day came a letter 
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from a lady who was giving up her rooms 
and who offered all her furniture to the 
Home; but she did not offer to pay the 
cartage, which would be about five dol- 
lars. For that the matron asked the 
great Giver only, and the next mail 
brought from an unknown friend a letter 
containing five dollars and a half. 

To hear the story of the Lord’s provi- 
sion for this work is a tonic for weak 
faith, for, though there is so seldom any- 
thing in the treasury, no want iq unsup- 
plied. Happy indeedare the Little Moth- 
ers who are privileged to share the bless- 
ings of Happy Day House. 





The Child and the Hymn-book 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Nothing is more deplorable in connec- 
tion with the religious training of chil- 
dren than the kind of hymn-books used 
in our Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies. Now and again a thoughtful 
person raises a protest, generally un- 
heeded; but, as a usual thing, the matter 
receives scant attention and the flood of 
trashy hymn-books increases daily, grow- 
ing apparently worse as it rises. Persons 
who would in no wise be trusted to pro- 
vide food, clothing or reading matter for 
children are cheerfully put on “Music 
Committees,” and as cheerfully avail 
themselves of the position to fill up our 
Sunday school seats with books so far 
below the much-derided Moody and San- 
key standard that we would welcome the 
earlier gospel hymns as a relief. 

Why is it that we fail to grasp the im- 
mense importance of this thing? The 
children are imbibing at the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives—at the 
only period when memory is retentive— 
crude theology, poor, almost illiterate 
verse, in which are to be found mixed 
metaphors, irreverent expressions and 
bad rhyme; and all this is coupled with 
a feeble piano accompaniment known by 
courtesy as music—music, “tall hand- 
maid of the gods serene,” this! Are we 
not doing actual and positive harm to the 
children by countenancing these things ? 
It is not well to mention names for ob- 
vious reasons, but if such books are in 
our Sunday schools there is no mistaking 
them, and we ought to confer together 
over this serious matter. 

A child can be taught to love and to 
memorize the stately hymns of the church. 
I have in mind a little girl who came to 
her mother, her cheeks pink with excite- 
ment, crying, ‘‘Mother, hear me say my 
hymn, ‘I love thy kingdom, Lord.’”’ The 
mother took the book and listened, and at 
the close the child turned to her: “‘ Mother, 
I do love that, and I know what it means 
too.” - 

Children’s taste for fine things may be 
early formed if they are given only fine 
models. One child received a love of 
musical words and sonorous rhythm from 
Tepeating with her learned father the 
organ sounds of the Dies Ire, and she 
gained an appreciation of the best never 
to be lost. This is an extreme case, but 
there are many exquisite and simple 
hymns, true both theologically and poet- 
ically, which children should be taught to 
memorize and allowed to sing in Sunday 
school in place of the sentimental and 
irreverent trash which we so often hear. 

The wedding of fine words to poor jig- 
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tunes is another offense. One rendering 
of “Alas! and did my Saviour bleed” is 
shocking to every thoughtful listener. 
The stately, solemn words, embodying in 
reverent language the heart of our Chris- 
tian faith, are put toa light, flippant tune 
more fitting for a Negro melody. Having 
permitted these things to go undisturbed 
for a number of years, we are deeply 
grieved that the children are not reverent, 
are not impressed by the awfulness and 
solemnity of the story of the cross, are 
not touched and thrilled by the power of 
love’s plea. - 

Moreover, they will have nothing to 
turn to when they are old. Are fading 
eyes that cannot see the words to brighten 
over memories of “The bird with the 
broken wing,” or “ Wife, I’ve seen the 
model church”? What comfort are our 
children to have when they are grown out 
ef the religious teachings they recall from 
their youth? We do not train them to 
memorize Scripture at home or in Sunday 
school, as a general thing, and all that 
their memories will retain will be this 
false and feeble stuff which they now sing 
over and over. * 

Just here let me plead for a choice of 
good music and verse of a high order at 
all children’s services in June, at Christ- 
mas and at Easter. 


A Wise Conclusion 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: “ When I am growna 
man 

I’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I’ll wait upon her kindly; she’ll lean upon my arm; 

I'll lead her very gently and keep her safe from 
harm. ; 

But when I think upan it, the time will be so long,” 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, “before I’m tall and 
strong, 

I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.” 





Essentials of a Happy Marriage 


The Boston Herald recently published a 
symposium on the rights and duties of hus- 
bands and wives and the secrets of happy 
homes. Among those who were questioned 
as to the essentials of domestic happiness was 
Franklin Giddings, professor of sociology in 
Colambia University. His reply contains 
considerable sound sense. 

Of course I agree that the first essen- 
tial is the one that Mrs. Hensley named 
first—a wife who is a comrade. Second, 
I should say children who are a pride and 
a comfort. Third—coming down to the 
material and practical side of the thing— 
there must be a certain natural and spon- 
taneous agreement between husband and 
wife on practical questions. If they have 
got to come to an agreement as the result 
of too much argument and negotiation 
it takes a great deal out of life. There 
is probably no one thing that will con- 
duce so much to that end as an under. 
standing between husband and wife that 
the wife shall have a definite income or 
a definite allowance, and be solely and 
absolutely responsible for the running 
of the house without any interference 
from the husband, and that the husband 
in like manner shail always be the final 
judge—though naturally asking and desir- 
ing the advice and the suggestions of his 
wife—as to any point of business that af- 
fects his income or his professional duty 
or anything of that sort. Now that isa 
division of labor which will go a long way 
toward making a happy home. 
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Then there is one other thing, and that 
is that it will be a pretty hard struggle to 
make a happy home if the breakdown of 
the wife and mother is constantly stand. 
ing before the household as a specter. If 
she is continually overdoing it is pretty 
hard for those about her to be happy. | 
have been engaged in the college teach. 
ing of both men and women for nine 
years. One observation that I have 
made is that women give out very much 
earlier than men do because they have 
not the same healthy instinct when to 
stop that a man has. A girl gets so in. 
terested in her work or examination that 
she keeps right on when it would be bet. 
ter for her to let up a little, as the boy 
would do. 





Points on Etiquette 


If as a guest you have overturned your 
glass at table or committed any other gaucherie, 
be as repentant as you please at the moment, 
but do not prolong the subject. 

It is considered in bad taste for a woman to 
talk about ‘“‘a gentleman friend ” or for a gen- 
tleman to speak of “a lady friend.” If one 
cannot mention names, make no reference to 
the persons. 

After a luncheon or dinner it is only courte. 
ous to one’s hostess to remember to take away 
on leaving the table the little name card or 
menu which she has prepared as a memento 
of the occasion. — 

At the dinner table if offered a choice be 
tween two things, or consulted as to whether 
you prefer meat rare er well done, decide 
quickly. It is better to express a preference 
than to say, ‘“‘I do not care.” 

A point to be remembered when dining in 
company is not to engross one’s neighbor by 
conversation, however entertaining, so that 
he is unable to satisfy his appetite or appreci- 
ate the good things his hostess has provided. 

Do not interrupt a conversation to introduce 
one person toanother. Wait for a natural op- 
portunity. People are often embarrassed by 
being lugged forth conspicuously to be intro- 
duced to somebody they never heard of and 
may never see again. 

A lady who had a ocollege.bred governess 
complained that she would lock the door of 
her room every time she left it, putting the key 
in her pocket. She did not understand the dif- 
ference between a hotel-and a private house 
and was ignorant of the breach of etiquette. 

One cannot too often emphasize the necessity 
of promptly sending a ‘‘ bread-and-butter let- 
ter,” as the note of grateful appreciation to 
one’s hostess after a visit is sometimes called. 
In this, as in the matter of acknowledging 
gifte and replying to invitations, delay is un. 
pardonable. 

It is not only want of tact, it is rade, to 
preface an invitation with, “‘ What do you ex- 
pect to do on such a date?” or “ Have you 
any engagement for next Thursday?” for it 
leaves your friend no chance to hear your 
proposition before committing himself to de- 
Cline or accept. ' 

The failure to hear a name on being intro- 
duced is nothing to be ashamed of, It is quite 
easy to say, “Would you mind telling me 
whom I have the honor of meeting?” or, if 
addressing a young person, ‘‘I couldn’t hear 
Mrs. A; I shall have to ask your name.” 
This is much more graceful than the wooden 
phrase, ‘“‘I didn’t quite catch the name.” 

There is always.a certain amount of hazi- 
ness about calls after an “at home.” A day 
at home is simply an announcement on the 
part of the hostess that she is ready to receive 
at that time. Whether it be a specified date 
or a regular day, the hostess has been called 
upon, and it is she who is now the debtor. 
The rash person who issues 800 invitations to 
a tea has 800 calls to return. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. 


The Lord puts a seal upon his own that 
everybody may know them. The sealing 
in your case is the Spirit producing in you 
likeness to the Lord. The holier you be- 
come the seal is the more distinct and 
plain, the more evident to every passer- 
by, for then will men take knowledge of 
you that you have been with Jesus-—An- 
drew Bonar. 





To whom are we to attribute any man’s 
good deeds, except to the Holy Spirit.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


Spirit of God, that moved of old 
Upon the water’s darkened face, 

Come, when our faithless hearts are cold, 
And stir them with an inward grace. 


Thou that art Power and Peace combined, 
All highest strength, all purest love, 
The rushing of the mighty wind, 
The brooding of the gentle dove, 


Come, give us still thy powerful aid, 
And urge us on and keep us thine, 

Nor leave the hearts that once were made 
Fit temples for thy grace divine ; 


Nor let us quench thy sevenfold light, 
But still with softest breathings stir 
Our wayward souls and lead us right, 
O Holy Ghost, the Comforter! 
—Hutchinson’s “‘ Fugitive Poetry.” 








Christianity does not look to political 
economy, to ecclesiastical drill, nor to 
the absorption of all languages into one, 
but it looks to the eternal Spirit of God. 
One heart, and then many languages will 
be no barrier. One spirit, and man will 
understand man.—F’. W. Robertson. 





Christ was the great promise of the 
Old Testament; the Spirit is the great 
promise of the New.—John Mason. 





No spirit is eternal but He; no spirit is 
almighty but He; no spirit is incompre- 
hensible and unsearchable but He: He is 
also most merciful, most just, most holy. 
—John Bunyan. 





I know a man who once traveled more 
than a thousand miles for the sake of see- 
ing a minister whom he believed to be 
able to give him some light on the sub- 
ject of personal religion, and all the good 
he received from him was just nothing at 
all; and yet this was the best possible 
good, for the experiment convinced him 
fully that his help was not in man.—Z, 8, 
Spencer. 
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The Praise of the Flowers 


BY UNA LOCKE BAILEY 


This is one of the prettiest poems for recitation on 
Children’s Sunday we have ever seen. It appeared 
in our columns as an original contribution more 
than twenty years ago and was widely copied. So 
charming a poem should not be forgotten, and we 
are glad to comply with a request to reprint it, at 


least in part. 


The flowers of many climates 
That bloom all seasons through, 
Met in a stately garden, 
Bright with the morning dew. 


For praise and loving worship 
The Lord they came to greet; 

Her bex of precious ointment 
The rose broke at his feet. 


The passion- flower his symbols 
Wore proudly on her breast ; 
She spake of self-denial 
As what might please him best. 


The morning-glories fragile 
Like infants soon to go, 

Had dainty, toy-like trampets 
And praised the Master so. 


** His Word is like to honey,” 
The clover testified. 

* And all who trust thy promise 
Shall in thy love abide.’’ 


The lilies said, “O trust him! 
We neither toil nor spin, 

And yet his house of beauty - 
See how we enter in!” 


The king-cup and her kindred 
Said, ‘* Let us all be glad ; 

Of his redundant sunshine, 
Behold hew we are clad.” 


And “ Let us follow Jesus,” 

The star-of- Bethlehem said ; 
And all the band of flowers 

Bent down with reverent head. 


The giant sunflower answerod, 
And little daisies bright, 

And all the cousin asters, 
** We follow towards the Light.” 


** We praise bim for the mountains,”’ 


The Alpine roses cried ; 
** We bless him for the valleys,” 
The violets — 


“We sai God for the waters,’”’ 
The salt sea- mosses sighed ; 
And all his baptized lilies 
* Amen! Amen!” replied. 


* And for the cool green woodlands 
We praise and thanks retuarn,”’ 
Said kalmias and azaleas, 
And graceful, feathery fern. 


‘The winter hath been bitter, 
But sunshine follows storm ; 
Thanks for his loving kindness, 
* The Earth’s great heart is warm.’’ 


So said the Pilgrim’s mayflower 
That cometh after snow, 

The humblest and the sweetest 
Of all the flowers that blew. 


. “ Thank God for every weather, 
The sunshine and the wet!” 
Spoke out the cheery pansies 
And darling mignonette. 


And then the sun descended, 
The heavens were all aglow’ 

The little morning-glories 
Had faded hours ago. 


And now the bright day- lilies 
Their love watch ceased to keep ; 
“He giveth,” said the poppies, 
“ To his beloved sleep.” 


Matinskeod 





——— S$ FOOD is peculiarly 

taped to the requirements of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. To givea child 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, or to give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 
Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
there is no other food like Mellin’s. 
Mellin'’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition, 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 


I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 


Pte“ @ ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Se ——— 








Brain Workers 


Business men and stuaents require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 
that which best nourishes the one is 
the best aliment for the other. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 

ideal food for this class of people. 
Ask your grocer for our bookiet which tells 

many dainty and hearty ways of cooking It. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ami 


is not a toilet soap, but it 
will clean and remove all 
stains from the hands. It 
_contains no acid or alkali to 
redden or roughen the skin, 





two or three weeks I have been 

wondering if it were not almost 
time to hear from our hospital in Labra- 
dor, having received a newspaper from 
St. John’s giving notice of vessels sailing 
for the Straits of Belle Isle. Now the 
letter has come, with the Battle Harbor 
Hospital markonit. I hoped it was from 
our boy “Tommy” in the Memorial Cot 
—it was from the physician in charge, 
telling us about Tommy. I think I will 
let you read it for yourselves. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is with a sorrow I 
cannot express I am forced to inform you that 
the “ Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot” is again 
empty. Tommy left us on April 4, after five 
months of great suffering. You know some- 
thing already of his illness. He came to us 
four and a half years ago, suffering from a 
spinal disease, covered with bed-sores, and 
his limbs so contracted that his knees almost 
touched his chin. After about a year, he got 
well of this; although paralyzed in his limbs, 
he was otherwise quite well and, 
as he has told you in his letters, 
able to get about in his cart. This 
little cart, the gift of a kind friend, 
made last summer no doubt the 
happiest he has ever spent. He 
was out almost daily and attended 
day school and Sunday school as 
well as the Sunday service. He 
had no pain or sickness of any 
kind, except the paralysis. After . 
I left for my winter travels last 
November, he got a severe chill 
one Sunday afternoon, coming from 
school, He could not eat his tea, 
and fever set in; a fresh tuber- 
cular disease started in his spine 
again. When I returned in Febru- 
ary, I could hardly believe it to be 
the same ‘' Tommy ’’—his face was 
pinched and his body a mere skele- 
ton. How glad he was to see us! 
Everything was done for him; he 
was attended night and day. 

At first Tommy was always ask- 
ing if he would not get better, but 
when we had to tell him that he 
would not be better, he took it 
very quietly. For weeks before 
his death, he anticipated it with 
joy. Some nights when I would 
say Good Night to him, after prayer, 
he would say, “‘ I wonder whether 
He is coming for me tonight—I 
wish He would.” Hecame at last, 
with great quietness. The little boy slept, 
and is now “alive forevermore.” 

I need hardly say that we feel his loss very 
keenly. A more loving disposition I never 
knew. He was not without faults and boyish 
tempers, but there was a strong and loving 
desire to do right and be good. Like all bed- 
ridden children he was much older than his 
yeare, and talked often like a grown-up per- 
son. His last message to the people was: 
* Tell them to love Jesus.” 

We buried him on April6. I was sorry he 
could not be placed beside Gabriel, for that 
yard was fall, but doubtless they are together 
in a richer sense. His American flag quilt, 
sent him last year by the Captains of Ten, I 
buried with him, wrapping it around him, 
just before closing the coffin. The magic box, 
and various other little things which the Cor- 
nerers have kindly sent him from time to 
time, were all put into his coffin... . 

W. H. GRAHAM ASPLAND. 


We are all grieved because we shall 
hear no more from the cripple boy in our 
Memorial Cot we have come to love. But 
his poor diseased body—which Dr. Gren- 
fell told me a year or two ago would not 
probably last very long—would have suf- 
fered much if he had lived, and it is good 
to think of him as at rest. It brings back 
the story of Pomiuk when we remember 
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how he loved his little brother cripple, 
and how he taught him and little Elsie 
his first hymn—“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me.” The cripple girl died first, 
singing the hymn the night before, so that 
Pomiuk wrote: “Poor little Elsie very 
fast gone to Father in heaven; nice sing- 
ing in the night; Elsie gone in the morn- 
ing.” A year later Pomiuk, who had be- 
come Gabriel, had his prayer answered— 

Take me when I die to heavens, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell. 
And now little Tommy, whose sweet face 
looks up to us in the picture of the Me- 
morial Cot on the receipt, has gone too. 
What a meaning the simple story of the 
three little cripples gives to the ‘' Tak- 
panéle” song Pomiuk used to sing in his 
own language (also on the receipt): 


Takpanéle; Takpanéle! 
wikangi 





Up in heaven! up in heaven! 
There will be no sorrow there, 
There will be no parting there. 

We do not know much about “takpa- 
néle”—what is the employment of chil- 
dren or others—but we may be sure that 
these three little cripples who loved each 
other “In His Name” on the wild coast 
of Labrador will know each other there, 
and will sing together the old song, or 
some better “‘new seng,”’ in the beautiful 
land where Christ has received them unto 
Himself! We are all grateful—including 
the Cambridge “Captains of Ten”’—for 
the little part we have been privileged to 
have in making the inmates of the “‘Cor- 
ner Cot”’ happier while they lived. It is 
an abundant reward to think of what 
they are enjoying now! 

What now? Why, keep up the Memo. 
rial Cot, of course—a double memorial 
now—for some other cripple child whom 
Dr. Grenfell or Dr. Aspland shall wish to 
put in it. We have a letter from the 
former, dated on the Newfoundland shore, 
Mareh 12: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Your letter reached 
me at a little settlement called Grand Ole (Big 





Goose). We had been struggling along day 
after day in the heavy snow on eur rounds, 
My dog team was nearly beat out, and Beattie 
[the Oxford student who is working with Dr, 


— ⏑—⏑—⏑ from that to an 
ear case, 80 on to surge'y cases, and then 
starvation cases! 


asked yesterday to photograph a 
wake, and I tried it! , 
Now for your letter... . Iam 
delighted to hear of the Pon iuk 
Cot contributions. I feared that 
at home [England] the Boer war 
would be very detrimental to all 
missionary society incomes. I was 
very glad that the New Hampshire 
family would take the boy. He is 
a sweet little chap. This will be 


the Straits and wonder what Asp- 
land is doing. The Congrega- 
tionalists come all right and are 
very welcome. I like to see what 
it. says of our British doings. 
Aren’t our boys facing death 
pluckily in South Africa? Tommy should 
get your winter letter. Good-by. ww. T. a. 
How little he thought his cripple friend 
Tommy was wasting away on the other 
side of the Straits and would get no more 
Corner letters. The “chap” he speaks 
of is the youngest of the group pictured 
Dec. 31, whom a “New Hampshire fam- 
ily” offered to take if it could be brought 
aboat. I wish I knew who in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sent me a beautiful lot of pictures 
for the Corner Cot and to hang in the 
hospital. They shall go! This Connecti- 
cut letter was crowded out last week: 
The Primary S. S. Class of the First Church 
has not forgotten the “ Gabriel- Pomiak Memo- 
rial Cot,” and desires the pleasure of sending 
$ —to help some little sufferer who may have 
occasion to use it. We have framed pictures 
of the Pomiak Memorial in our 8. 8S. Room. 
* J. J. W. 
P.8.—The last “Meilers of the Deep,” 
the London magaZine of the Deep Sea 
Mission, has a letter from Dr. Grenfell 
telling of ‘a dear little fellow of six, 
stunted and crippled by an infancy of star- 
vation.” Perhaps he will be a candida 


for our empty cot. nn: May) 
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Christ’ s Estimate of Common Needs” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


-Modern inventions have greatly inten- 
sified the sensitiveness of civilized people 
to the sufferings of their fellowmen. A 
century ago they knew of actual pain 
only of those near at hand. When they 
heard of the suffering of those at a dis- 
tance it was already past, sometimes for 
weeks and months. But through the tel- 
egraph we hear the plea of the starving in 
India, the groan of the wounded soldier 
in South Africa, the sobbing of the or- 
phan in, Armenia whose parents have 
been murdered but are yet unburied. 
The world’s needs for today come before 
our eyes as we sit down with the morning 
paper at the breakfast table. In such 
conditions what Christ did and said is 
more inapressive than ever before as ‘“‘he 
came forth and saw a great multitude 
and had compassion on them.” How 
would he have us feel and act. before 
whom the world’s wants are spread out 
every day and all the day? How does he 
estimate these wants and our obligation 
to satisfy them? The miracle of the 
loaves and fishes offers a clear and im- 
pressive answer. It shows us that: 

1. Christ recognizes common needs. He 
never turns away from them in order to 
forget them. He and his disciples were 
not on any mission when they left Caper- 
naum to go over to the eastern side of 
the lake. From sorrow at the death of 
John the Baptist, from weariness because 
of incessant labors, and perhaps from 
caution because of Herod’s interest in 
them, they had withdrawn tv an uninhab- 
ited place for rest. Work presses so in- 
tensely on those who feel for men as 
Christ felt that they must find rest at 
times or their work will fai]. The last 
words of Lord Shaftesbury were, “‘ How 
can I die when there is still so much 
want and misery unrelieved?” The long 
continued strain of such feelings drove 
Christ and his followers into the wilder 
DeCSSe 

Yet some of Christ’s most wonderful 
services to those in need were given dur- 
ing times that he had chosen for rest. 
Witness his conversations with Nicode- 
mus and the Samaritan woman; bis heal- 
ing of the daughter of the Syro-Pheenician 
and the feeding of the multitude. We 
may rest without escaping or forgetting 
human want. No rest to the compassion- 
ate man is more refreshing than the con- 
sciousness that what he has done is bring- 
ing relief to those in need. 

But Christ turned away from the plead- 
ing of desires that when satisfied would 
not promote men’s real welfare. He 
wasted no strength in sympathy that 
could do no good. He never made an old 
man young. He never fed pampered ap- 
petites. He healed sickness, but only of 
“them that had need of healing.” 

Christ taught his disciples that they 
ought never to put aside the feeling of 
responsibility for genuine want. ‘Send 
the multitudes away,” said the disciples. 
“They have no need to go away,” said 

the Master. In that sentence he has 
taught us a great — concerning his 
mission. 


“eThe Sunday School Lesson for June 17. Text, 
Matt. 14: 18-21; Mark 6; 30-44; Luke 9: 10-17; 
John 6: 1-14. International Lesson, The Feeding 
of Five Thousand. 


‘those who fill their humble places because 
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2. Christ bestows divine wealth through 
those who will work in his name. In this 
miracle the boy with the lunch basket 
was the first one honored. He could 
never have forgotten what that meant. 
He had only enough food for himself, but 
when he had given it he found that he 
had all the food he wanted, and no one 
else went away hungry. No one ever 
lost his property who devoted it to the 
service of others by putting it into 
Christ’s hands. 

The disciples had nothing to give, but 
by simply obeying their Master they fed 
a multitude. What had seemed to them 
impossible they did without unusual ef- 
fort. This is Christ’s way of giving good 
things to the world. Food, health, free- 
dom, peace, good government—all these 
he distributes to those and through those 
who will receive spiritual blessings of 
likeness to himself. One person, in Christ’s 
spirit ministering to the needs of others, 
may enrich the whole world. Conspicu- 
ous examples have appeared in every age. 
Martin Luther, John Howard, David Liv- 
ingstone, Florence Nightingale, John G. 
Paton, Clara Barton—who could name 
the long list of heroes and heroines who, 
in poverty and alone, have gone forth 
empty handed, finding gifts of food and 
healing and knowledge and love multi- 
plying in their hands through a divine 
power imparted to them at which men 
wonder? And still their gifts are multi- 
plying in. peace coming from war and 
happy homes from savage huts, while 
some would-be apostles of the wisdom of 
selfishness are saying it would be better 
for us and the multitudes to send them 
away to forage for themselves. But still 
his disciples are finding that their cour. 
age, patience and truth freely used even 
to death are Christ’s gifts in their hands, 
daily multiplying in countless fields till 
at last the needs of the world shall be 
satisfied, his mission. shall be accom- 
plished and he “shall deliver up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father.” In this 
way Christ’s miracle is constantly being 
repeated in the unconscioug ministries of 


they seek to fulfill his mission. As un- 
seen forces call life into the fields and 
trees and create fruit in boughs and 
branches till the harvest crowns the year, 
so the multiplying power of the great 
Benefactor goes on in his kingdom, every 
true disciple sharing in the distribution 
till all shall be satisfied. 

8. Christ commands divine economy in 
the use of his gifts. Why should he who 
could by his word satisfy every appetite 
in all that multitude command that all 
the fragments should be gathered up that 
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nothing might be lost? Because those 
who would waste any of God’s gifts can- 
not understand theig value, nor use the 
multiplying power he would put into 
them. Whoever lightly esteems any serv- 
ice put forth to build up the kingdom of 
heaven puts a slight on him who came to 
perfect that kingdom. The wise disciple 
holds as precious everything which has 
the power of Christ.in it to do good to 
mankind. 

The people who saw this miracle recog- 
nized it as a sign that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. That is in part its value to us. He 


‘who gives bread to the hungry and cre- 


ates it as fast as it is needed must be of 
God. But the miracle also illustrates to 
us the fundamental principle of the di- 
vine plan of saving the world. Christ 
sends every one of his disciples to pro- 
claim good tidings to the world, and he 
puts into their lives the power to make 
the tidings good. De you see the miracle 
everywhere being repeated? Then you 
have had the supreme revelation. Point 
it out. Make men realize what is right 
before their eyes. Wherever Christ is re- 
ceived there blessings for body, mind 
and heart are bountifully bestowed. By 
it many a wilderness ‘is being made to 
blossom as the rose. Savage peoples are 
becoming gentle, loving and happy. This 
sign is convincing increasing multitudes 
that Jesus is of a truth the prophet fore- 
told that cometh into the world. It 
will surely show all men that he is the 
world’s S:viour, drawing all men unto 
him. 
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Literature 


2 
A Matter of Style 

It is claimed that terseness, assumed to have 
been an. American characteristic, is yielding 
undesirably to a tendency to amplification. 
Americans, it is declared, have been distin- 
guished for crisp, simple language, for “ short 
cuts” in speech. Now they are adopting a 
round-about phraseology. It is questionable, 
however, whether terseness has been s0 
marked a quality of American language as is 
thus assumed. Is it not rather a certain spe- 
cial aptness, an alertness in clothing thought 
in words pertinent and expressive which is in 
mind? This may or may not involve terse- 
ness but impresses by its felicity. 

Is it not also going too far to assume that 
terseness necessarily is desirable? Certainly 
its opposite should be avoided. Verboseness 
always is tedious. But a style unvaryingly 
crisp and terse also is disagreeable. It is apt 
to be abrupt and harsh. It lacks musicalness. 
The danger of excessive condensation in lan- 
guage is not great. It is not natural to most 
of us to speak or write tersely. Todo s0 costs 
effort which most people are too careless or 
too busy to make. The danger of excessive 
amplification is much greater. There is a 
certain soporousness about flowing periods 
which many mistake for eloquence. 

The best style doubtless is a compromise, a 
blending of the two manners. There is a 
golden mean in which both short, crisp, pithy 
sentences and others with more elaboration of 
expression, more rounded corners and more 
gracefu), although not feeble, phrases are 
combined, The chief thing to be sought is ex- 
actness ; not the fussy, dogmatic accuracy of 
the precisian fettered by rules and traditions 
but the carefulness of the discriminating 
writer or speaker who has learned to fit his 
words to his thoughts, and who understands 
how important the difference is between the 
various shades of meaning expressed by sub- 
stantially similar terms. This exactness is 
difficult of attainment in ordinary conversa- 
tion, but in public speech, and especially in 
literature, it is important. 


The Eliot Memorial * 


When the writer of this notice was a lad in 
the famous Roxbury Latin School, Rev. Dr. 
A. C. Thompson of Roxbury, Mass., who used 
to visit and examine its pupile, already had 
been pastor of the Eliot Church for sixteen 
years and more. That he stili retains in ad- 
vanced age the mental vigor which he then 
exhibited is apparent from this volume, which, 
by request of the officers of the church, of 
which he remains pastor emeritus, he has 
written. From 1871 to 1897 Rev. Dr. B. F. 
Hamilton served the church as active pastor, 
but for the nearly thirty years preceding Dr. 
Thompson was sole pastor. 

The volume is at once an ecclesiastical 
sketch of that portion of Boston, a history of 
the Eliot Church, a narrative of Dr. Thomp- 
son’s personal pastorate, a revelation of much 
of that busy, diversified and often severely 
trying, yet always blessed, experience which 
every consecrated pastor knows, and a pic- 
ture gallery of word portraits of ministers, 
deacons, superintendents, missionaries, not- 
able laymen and honorable women, not a few, 
who have helped to make the Eliot Church and 
the progress of Christianity in the region and 
the world what they have been. It is simple, 
direct and of large and lasting interest. 

The author’s positiveness of conviction and 
franknes, of speech characterize it throughout. 
He has no sympathy with liberal theology or 
its exponents, and sometimes goes near to se- 
verity in allusions to them. But he does not 
laek geniality or even tenderness of feeling, 
and nobody need be offended by his loyalty 
to his convictions. He has done an important 
service which no one else could have done, 


*Piigrim Press. $2.00. 


and he has done it well. A fine likeness of 
him makes an appropriate frontispiece, 


A Long Step in Advance 


Mr. Henry D. Lioyd’s recent visit to New 
Zealand has borne fiuit in a volame, entitled 
A Country Without Strikes* That enter- 
prising colony won this name fairly in 1895 
and is not likely to surrender it. The name 
does not mean simply that capitalists and op- 
eratives have managed to live in peace for five 
years. That might have occurred under their 
old arrangements, those which still continue 
elsewhere, altheagh this is improbable. The 
exemption of New Zealand from labor con. 
flicts since 1895 has been due to a single fact 
peculiar to that colony, the fact that arbitra- 
tion is compulsory. 

It is compulsory in this sense, that publicity 
is enforced ; that if the disputants, who retain 
entire freedom to make use of private concili- 
ation or arbitration, fail to come to terms, 
then the state insists upon referenee to a dis- 
interested arbiter; and that the obedience of 
all concerned to the decision is compelled. 
The state does not take the initiative, but it 
provides the law, the tribunal and the enfore- 
ing authority. Certain limitations exist, e. g., 
only the disputes are considered in trades 
whieh have registered trade unions, but any 
seven men can form such a union. 

Local Boards of Conciliation deal first with 
the differences which arise and are laid before 
them, and there is a higher tribunal, a Court 
of Arbitration—consisting of a member nomi- 
nated by the working men, another nominated 
by the capitalists, and a third who is a justice 
of the colonial supreme court. Most of the 
cases thus far have had to be decided by this 
court. In cases of espécial intricacy each 
party may name an expert who becomes for 
the time a regular member of the court, so 
that justice may not suffer because of lack of 
knowledge on the part of the tribunal. 

We should like to go much more fully than 
we can into details as to the operation and re- 
sults of this policy of introducing the element 
of compulsion into arbitration, which is 
chiefly due to Mr. W. P. Reeves, ex-minister 
of labor, but it is impossible here. Suffice it 
to say that in operation the plan has proved 
simple, practicable and successful. It has be- 
come popular with both working men and em- 
ployers. Its results also have been most fa- 
vorable. 

Peace has succeeded to conflict. Differ- 
ences, sometimes grave, have continued to 
arise, but instead of their causing any inter. 
ruption of trade everything goes on as usual 
until the final decision is announced, and the 
award provides carefuliy against any disturt- 
ance of business. The men have no fear of 
losing place or wages. The masters know 
that nothing can hinder them from fulfilling 
their contracts. Moreover, an improved spirit 
has come into being. At the end of more 
than one sharp conflict before the court each 
side voluntarily has expressed its sense of the 
fair intent and courteous spirit of its oppo- 
nent. 

The tendency of the system is to draw all 
working men into the trade unions. But the 
non. union man is protected thoroughly and 
no longer loses caste among his fellows who 
prefer to be members of a union. There is no 
more talk about ‘‘scabs.”” Nor is there any 
undue interference of the system with the 
laws of trade. No attempt to fix prices is 
made, No manufacturer is forced to run his 
factory unless he chooses, nor is any work- 
man obliged to labor. All which the law says, 
and it says so to capitalist and working man 
alike, is, ‘‘ Work or not, as you please. But if 
you work, and while you work, you must 
work jastly.”’ 

It shculd be added that, although the busi- 
ness world could afford a high cost rather 
than suffer the tremendous losses due to 
strikes, in fact the cost of the Arbitration 
Court is trifling. It is borne by the state, and 


* Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 


during the whole five years thus fer it has 
amounted to only $22,000, not a tenth part of 
the cost of many 4 single strike to either side, 
Mr. Lloyd has written less as an adv 
although natarally his admiration of the pian 
is not concealed, than as a nirrator of estab. 
lished, important, significant facts. . His book 
is lucid and able, and deserves a wide circulg. 
tion. It is not likely that New Zealand wili 
be allowed a long monopoly of its beneficent 
discovery. 


Our Naval College 

Mr. Park Benjamin, a graduate, has written 
an admirable history of The United States 
Naval Academy.* Always of interest the 
subject of late has assumed additicnal impor. 
tance. The difference between the old navy 
and the new is largely due to the superior 
training in the academy of most of the officers 
now inservice. In personal character and abil. 
ity, resourcefulness and bravery the officers 
of the old navy are unsurpassed by their suc- 
cessors or by any other naval officers in the 
world. But with the changes in naval ships, 
almaments and methods has come an impera- 
tive need of a kind of training not called for, 
and therefore not supplied, when they were 
learning their profession, and not to be fully 
acquired except by those who begin at the be- 
ginning. 

It is almost incredible that an institution so 
vital to our national safety and prosperity 
should not have been established at once, en- 
dowed liberally and fostered with conscien- 
tious care. But until comparatively recently 
its history has been one of stiuggle for gov- 
ernmental favor and almost for exist- 
ence. Its importance has not been appreci- 
ated during the larger part of our national 
history and there is occasion for gratitude 
that at last it is likely to be suitably equipped 
with buildings and resources. It has been 
fortunate in its superintendents and instruct- 
ors and has inculcated a lofty sense of honor 
as well as supplied a fine professional educa- 
tion. It is a credit tothe United States and 
no similar institution elsewhere surpasses it, 
if, indeed, any can be said to equal it. 

Mr. Benjamin has farnished a detailed but 
never superfiaous account of its origin and 
growth, its methods and policies, its home 
and surroundings, and of the life of the ca- 
dets who compose it, alike on shore and at 
sea. He seems to believe that the course 
should be limited to four years at the ‘acad- 
emy and that the present requirement of two 
years’ sea-service before the grant of a com- 
mission should be abolished. In an eppendix 
there is a list of graduates from the earliest 
class to that of last year. Of course a very 
large percentage, because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for professional advancement between 
the Civil War and our conflict with Spain, have 
withdrawn into civil life. One cannot help 
feeling that we should be better off as a nation 
if fewer cadets were accepted and if promo- 
tion in the profession were not so largely 4 
matter of mere seniority. The thoroughness 
of the education given of course should be 
maintained carefully. The author has writ- 
ten entertainingly as well as instructively and 
the volume will rank among authorities on na- 
val topics. 


Zola’s Latest Novel 


This widely, but not always favorably, 
known French author has risen in his more 
recent stories above the baseness which char- 
acterized their predecessors and is devoting 
himself to promoting worthy aims. In his 
Lourdes, Rome and Paris he has attacked the 
corruptions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
perhaps not always wisely or fairly yet with 
much reason and tremendous power. He 
now is at work upon a new series of stories, 
intended to arouse the decadent moral sense 
of France and to promote the renewal of her 
nobler and more vigorous life. This series is 


*Putnams. $3.50. 
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Fruitfulness* and isto by 
others called Work, Truth and J The 


ishing birthrate, denounces the existing 
French preference for one child, or at most 
two children, with its craving 
for wealth and social excitement, glorifies 
numerous offspring and a simple life, Inci- 
dentally physicians of a certain sort, baby. 
farmers, and others guilty of corrupt or in- 
buman practices receive scathing treatment. 
The translator has qualified somewhat the 
outspokenness of the original, aud, repulsive 
although some allasions are, little or nothing 
in the English version need cffend the right- 
minded. 

The picture of the pure and exalted love of 
Mathieu and Marianne, their joy in poverty 
because of their mutual affection and trust, 
their successful struggle for home, comfort 
and affiaence, their houseful of happy chil- 
dren and their multitude of descendants is 
peantifal and touching, even if somewhat 
overwrought, To impress their virtues and 
happiness it was not necessary to make them 
so abnormally prolific. But it is such fathers 
and mothers, such wholesome children, such 
loyalty to the soil and such diligence and 
fidelity in all business which alone, under 
God, can make. any nation strong and 
safe. 

The background of weak, corrupt, ineffi- 
cient, disappointed characters, against which 
the Froment family stands out so strikingly, 
is portrayed with equal art. It is saddening, 
depressing, at times revolting, yet probably 
trae to fact. In spite of too great prolixity, 
the novel is more than interesting, and, in 
spite of its unpleasant and even unsavory al- 
lusions, it is a noble plea for purity, home, 
patriotism, honest toil and fidelity to high 
ideals of life. 


The New Books 


RELIGIOUS 


THE LIFE THAT we oy 4 Is. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. pp.320. W.B. Ketcham. $1.50. 


Twenty-six sermons preached in Plymouth 
Charch, Brooklyn, including the last of his 
pastorate. They reveal in their independ- 
ence, frankness, clearness, devoutness and 
tenderness the secret of the author’s acknow!l- 
edged power. He is liberal, but not radical, 
in theology, and the two notable features of 
these discourses are his exaltation of Christ 
and his faith in social progress. 

THE Licut or Day. 7 John Burroughs. pp. 

224. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Sixteen religious and criticisms 
from a naturalist’s point of view. The au- 
thor sometimes seems to be a reverent agnos- 
tic, sometimes to believe in God. He con- 
demns theology rather than religion, but does 
not seem familiar with either. His criticisms 
of Henry Drummond are keen, as indeed are 
most of his observations, but he considers re- 
ligion too much from the outside to be fully 
intelligent. His essays have interest as re- 
vealing how their themes appear to such men 
as he, who are by no means few. 


BIBLE STUDIES ON SANCTIFICATION AND Ho- 
J. pp. 228. 


of Theology at Halifax, N. S. in July, 1898. 
They consider the place aad importance of 
sanctification, its nature, relation and ground 
and those of holiness, and the divine method. 
The special feature of the work is that it 
makes Sanctification fundamental and ante- 
cedent to Justification. 

Tan IwTBORrry oF SCIENCE. By 


CHRISTIAN 
Mrs. A. D. Whitney. . 151. Houghton, 
— — * 


A keen, kindly critique, pointing out the 
good in Christian Science, but exposing itsin- little 
consistency and untrustworthiness with much 
ability. Full of tender spirituality. 


vou By 2.3 * 


—BR——— en ren ee 
Williamson. 
ment for 


A little treatise and roe ede 


* Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 


AILIAZOITA 


% 


Oakhill 4ieyo 


THE ‘CONGREGATIONALIST 


missions. ‘An “explanation of needs and an 
appeal for service. Brief, but forcible. 


THE VISION’ oF CHRIST. By Rev. William 
iller. pp. 77. F. H. Revell Go. _ 50 cents. 
A: devotional work, simple, tender and 
telling. 
E.LIoT MEMORIAL. By A. C. Thompson. 
603. Pilgrim Press. $2.00 * 
EVOLUTION AND —— By Otto Fe Pfleid- 
erer, D. D. pp. 306. Macmillan $2.00. 
pew ya — ed ge ae IN — fi. | 
Vv. 
Tov cteht for Ferolon Mislone” 18 15 cents. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
Bacon. By C. F. J pp. 228. E. P. 
Dutton & 


Supplies a brief, but excellent, biography 
and then an account of his compositions. 
Catalogues, a bibliography, etc, add to its 
value. 


WILLIAM WATSON ANDREWS. By 8. 
drews. pp. 280. G. 33 Putnam’s Sons. 


FIC TION 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, By John Fox, 
Jr. pp.181. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Realistic, pathetic and full ot the very atmos- 
phere of the mountain region described. 
Boldness and delicacy alike appear in such 
work as this. It is of a high order. 
LiFE’s TRIVIAL RouND. By owe N. Carey. 
pp. 288. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
An enjoyable novel of English Tite in the 
author’s familiar and agreeable vein, blend- 
ing knowledge of life, incident and religion 
skillfully. 

Fraxvonn STORI C. K. Field gaa Ww. a 
Irwin. pp. 281. Double ay, Page & Co. $1. 
One of the liveliest and best of the series * 

college stories. Very entertaining. 

THE CHRONIC LOAFER. X Aelson Lloyd. 

pp. 265. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Lioyd has a genius for detecting and de- 
seribing the picturesque in common life. 
These are no ordinary stories, but are unique 
in their way. Humor and shrewdness are 
finely blended. 

To Pay THE Prick. By ee XK. Hocking. pp. 

281. Advance Pub. Co. $1. 

Rather crude and wha Heater 

WHILE s SEwixa SANDALS. B mane Rausch 


enbusc Ph. D. » et ria Flemin 
Revell Uo. $1.60. * * 


A collection of short stories current among 
the Madigas, who are among the lowest of the 
Pariahs in India. An interesting addition to 


4130. 


missionary literature. 
THE CoBRA’s DEN. By Rev. Jacob Chamber- 
ein, ee D.D. pp. 270. Fleming H. Revell 


Another volume of sketches based upon long 
experience and observation as a missionary. 
Many have been printed before. They make 
an attractive book for the young. 


BUNNY’s FRIENDS. By Amy Le Feuvre. pp. 
64. Fleming H. Revell Co. cents. 
For the younger children. Short, spirited 
and charming. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. By 
W. A. and A. M. Howry. pp. 298. Silver, Bur- 
‘oe & Co. $1.00. 


interesting and instructive book for the 

2** children. Illustrated freely. 

CHILD LIFE—A FouURTH READER. By Etta A. 

and Mary F. Blaisdell. pp. 238. Macmillan Co. 
Contains choice selections agreeably pre- 
sented, 

ORIOLE STORIES. a A. L. Lane. pp. 105. 

Ginn & Co. 33 cents. 
A reader for beginners. Chiefly in conversa- 
tional form. Tastefully issued. 


KELLER’s ROMEO AND JULIET AUF nam 
A. Ph. 


DorFsz. Edited by 
118; ant —S— 24 RY * U8 7 
116. Dt CG. Heath & Each 30 conte. * 


In the excellent Modern Language Series. 


pop agg we onan 


PROPHETS OF THE NINET ‘H CENTURY. 
By Ma — Ward. pp. 189. 30. Little, Brown 


& Co. 
Considers Carlyle, Raskin and Tolstol oriti- 
cally and comparatively. A very agreeable 


the 
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GLUTTON OR EPICURE. Horace Fletcher. 
pp. 128. H.8. Stone & Co. 


This also includes What Sense, or Economic 
Natrition. The author holds that liquids, ex- 
cepting pure water, as well as solids should 
be masticated before being swallowed. He 
seems to have fads. 


SYLVA. By Elizabeth G. Crane. pp. 90. A.D. 
F. Rando & Co. $1.00. 





A volume of poems of more than common 
excellence. They unite thoughtfulness with 
agreeable metrical form. 

THE CARE OF 77 CHILD. By Nathan Oppen- 

heim. pp. 308. Macmillan Co. $1 26. 
Refers to infants per young children. Com- 
prehensive and sensible. 

Ft Se L GEND, OB 

William Caxton. 2 vols. PP. 

36a, Ti Tae t ITIZEN OF THE WORLD, By 6 


Goldsmith 2 vols. pp. 283, 318. oP Sires 
Co. h 60 cents. 


In the Temple Classics form. 


Lives OF pe, 


Notes 


Janice Meredith has been translated in 
French, German and Swedish. 


Mise Johnston’s story, To Have and to 
Hold, reached a sale of 200,000 copies in just 
two months. 


The Princess Victoria of Wales is an artistic 
and skillful book- binder. She recently carried 
off a prize in a competition, using an assumed 
name. 

The monument jast unveiled at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., is the gift of General Daniel Bat- 
terfield to the Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. This is the first of such memorials to 
be erected by any individaal. 


The successful essayist in The Century’s 
prize competition last year among college 
graduates was Mr. H. J. Smith, of Chicago 
University. His topic was The Poetry of 
William Blake and the June Century will 
contain his essay. 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., and Messrs. 
Curtis & Cameron, publishers of the Copley 
Prints, and others of this city have formed 
the firm of Noyes, Platt & Co. for the issue of 
high class art publications. Each house has 
a high reputation and the union will not in- 
terfere with the regular business of either. 


Most of the New York daily journals have 
refused, because of the rise in the price of 
printing paper, to take back hereafter unsold 
copies from the newsdealers. This results in 
somewhat smaller orders from them and cor- 
respondingly smaller editions, and it has been 
estimated that altogether about two hundred 
tons of paper a week are saved. The gain 
thus made by the journals more than balances 
the loss of income by smaller sales. 


Some years since Signor Maes, the Italian 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions te Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them ‘‘ For The Congrega. 


tionalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 





The Latest News 


Oar most recent information from Ahmed- 
nagar comes via Mahableshwar, in a letter 
dated May 4, from Rev: Henry Fairbank, who 
had just retired to that hill country in order 
to take part in the annual mission meeting 
and to obtain as well a few days’ of respite 
from the dust and burning heat and theswarms 
of poor and hungry people on the plains. In 
his absence Dr. Robert A. Hume was over- 
seeing the work of relief, devising plans to 
atilize to the best advantage the money sent 
out thus far. All the missionaries are living 
in anticipation of the rainy se.son, when, it 
is hoped, there will be rain enough to sow 
the fields. Mr. Fairbank gives painful pic- 
tures of the ravages of the cholera, which 
caused the death of eight pupils in the Boys’ 
Schoo), while in the city there were fifty or 
sixty new cases ina day, and in a camp of 


10,000 people not less than 300 cases. Chclera 
secures all the more victims because the peo- 
ple whom it attacks are already—thousands 
of them—homeless and physically depleted. 


How the Money Goes 

One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will feed moré than a hundred 
hungry children. 

Ten dollars will help a company of 200 peo- 
ple to go to a government relief camp for work. 

Twenty-five dollars will furnish cheap 
garments for fifty women or seventy-five 
blankets. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

Thousands of dollars are needed for mis- 
sionary relief works. In order not to de 
moraliz3 the people by indiscriminate giving, 


work is made the basis of relief. Examples 
of such relief measures are making roads, 
digging wells, deepening ponds, clearing away 
the unhealthy cactus, keeping at their usual 
employment by the purchase of their products 
the weaver, the stonecutter, the brick maker 
the tilemaker and others. The product of 
the weavers can supply the clothing given to 
the destitute; that of the brick and tile maker 
can furnish material for villuge schoothouses, 
and enlargement of accommodation for the 
famine orphans and widows. In addition to 
this, opening of cheap grain shops, supplying 
seed to the farmers and helping to save their 
cattle. 

Twenty-five dollars a year are needed for 
the permanent support and education of or- 
phans, deserted children and widows. Sums 
for these permanent scholarships should be 
specially designated as for the scholarship 
fand. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 1 


Mrs. S. M. Cathcart presided. Miss Child 
read interesting extracts from Mre. Captain 
Garland’s journal, giving an account of a 
tour among the Gilbert Islands, revealing the 
dark side of life there, with the temptations 
which assail the native Christians, who, after 
different surroundings on Kusaie, go back to 
help their own people and to face the heathen 
practices ‘which during most of their lives 
have been familiar and taken as a matter of 
course. The picture shows also a bright side, 
with encouragement enough to reassure any 
one who may question the value of missionary 
work for that people. 

In connection with the Hawaiian Islands 
Mrs. Pettee recalled her visit there three years 


ago on her way home from Japan, and told 
of the 10,000 Japanese who are there, drawn 
thither by the opportunity which the sugar 
and cotton plantations offer to make much 
more money than they could 
These people are mostly of 
and, having left their idols behind, they are 
ready to be taught. A meeting of 100 Japa- 
nese women gave a hint of what may be don 
for them. Dr. and Mrs. M. L. Gordon, afte 
their 


What and Why 


Our Sunday school is using the subjects in the 
Popular Catechism in the Handbook for brief pa- 
pers read at the opening of the school. Where can 
I find data for articles on The Establishment of 
Foreign and Home Missions and The Modern Era 
of Expansion and Unification? H. H. 

In Congregationalists in America, by Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, are chapters on Organized 
Christian Work and The Modern Era, which 
may furnish information desired. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 10-16. Children:in the Bible. 
Josh, 4: 1-7; Mark 10: 13-16; 2 Tim. 3: 14, 15. 
What is taught about childlikeness, training the 

young, early piety? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 832.) 
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Death of Prof. E. A. Park, D. D. 


At ten minutes past four last Monday after- 
noon, in the home which he has so long occu- 
pied on Andover Hill, Prof. Edwards A. Park, 
D. D., passed peacefully away. He had been 
in about his usual health until a few days 
pefore his death, suffering only from the in- 
firmities of extreme age, but so well that his 
daughter Agnes, who has been his devoted 
ministrant daring these last years, felt it was 
safe for her to pay a visit to Norwich, Ct., 
where she went on Tuesday, May 29. During 
her absenee her father grew feeble so rapidly 
that the physician thought best to summon 
her back, and she returned on Saturday to 
have the unspeakable privilege of attending 
her father during the last two days of his life. 

His death may be described simply as a ran- 
ning down of a clock. There was.very little 
pain. A significant incident of the last {liness 
has been the fact that when his mind wan- 
dered he was likely to be dictating letters to 
imaginary correspondents, and these letters 
abounded in proof texts and citations. It was 
the unconscious action of that great mind fol- 
lowing the bent of the years of its prime. 
Only the daughter and the amanuensis were 
at the bedside when he died. 

Dr. Park’s only son, William E., of Glovers- 
ville, and his wife arrived at Andover Tues- 
day morning. The funeral will be held on 
Friday at 2.30 Pp. M. in the seminary chapel, 
and will be conducted by Drs. Wellman and 
Plumb. There will doubtless be a large con- 
course of former pupils and friends, as well 
as representatives of the various ecclesiasti- 
cal and educational boards with which Dr. 
Park has been connected. It will be a splen- 
did demonstration of the regard widely felt 
for him. 

Professor Park was born in Providence, 
R. I., Dec. 29, 1808, his father being Rev. Cal- 
vin Park, then professor of languages in 
Brown University, from which institution he 
had graduated in 1797. Later he filled the 
chair of moral philosophy and metaphysics. 
It was in such an environment that the young 
boy grew up, and in due time he too entered 
Brown University, where he graduated in 
1826. From there, after teaching school for a 
time, he went to Andover Seminary to pre- 
pare for the Christian ministry, in which call- 
ing he served at Braintree, Mass., from 1831 to 
1833, being the associate of Richard Salter 
Storrs, D. D., father of Dr. R. S. Storrs of 
Brooklyn. In 1835 he accepted the position of 
professor of mental and moral philosophy at 
Amherst College. «In 1836 he left Amherst 
and went to Andover Seminary as Bartlet 
professor of sacred rhetoric. About this time 
he married Anna Maria Edwards, a grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards. 

In 1847 Dr. Park became Abbot professor 
of Christian theology at Andover, taking the 
place vacated by Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods. 
He filled this chair until 1881. Travel in Eu- 
rope in 1842-43, 1862-63, 1869-70, greatly en- 
riched the mind and formed and modified the 
thought of Professor Park. Tholuck, Bey- 
sclag and Ritschi were his friends. 

His literary productivity began as early 
as 1828 with articles for the reviews. In 
1844 he, with Bela B. Edwards, established 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, of which he was edi- 
tor-in-chief until 1851 and one of the princi- 
pal editors for forty years. He has been a 
contributor to the best English and American 
dictionaries and encyclopedias of the Bible. 
His biographies of B. B. Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins and Nathaniel Emmons are among 
the best of their kind, exceedingly valuable 
to those who wish to study the history of the 
New England theology. He has written nu- 
merous Other memoirs. His sermons in pam- 
phiet form are numerous, but the main collec- 
tion of his sermons is in his volume Dis- 
courses on Some Doctrines as 
Related to the Religious Character. Always 
interested in hymnody and_noted for his-art 
of reading and interpreting the inner mean- 
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ing of hymns, it is not surprising to find that 
in 1858 and again im 1860 he joined with 
Auatin Phelps, Lowell Mason and D. L. 
Farber in editing collections of hymns. 

On his ninetieth birthday, in 1898, he was 
presented with a massive loving cup by his 
old pupils and friends, some of whom visited 
him at his home on Andover Hill and ten- 
dered their congratulations in person. From 
nearly 200 others came a most remarkable 
collection of letters of affection and respect, 
tributes to his influence upon the writers 
when they were students under him at An- 
dover. 


The Boston Superintendents’ 


Union Attains Its Majority 


This organization celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday June 4 with the usual ladies’ 
night and supper and, perhaps, an unusually 
brilliant array of speakers. Rev. H. B. Grose, 
pastor Baptist Charch, Jamaica Plain, drew a 
fair ideal picture of the Church and Sunday 
School of the Future, which his prophetic eye 
saw realized at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
union in 1929. Dr. O. 8. Davis, the recently 
installed pastor at Newtonville, held the audi- 
ence magnificently while he inspired them 
with that for which he so earnestly pieaded, 
an enthusiasm for child life and a passion for 
wioning the little ones to Christ. Dr. 8. H. 
Virgin, whose native fire and force seem una- 
bated by his long pastorate over Pilgrim 
Church, New York, described the Teacher’s 
Reward in ringing words which yet—so ex- 
haustiess is the infinite—were words of truth 
and soberness. The Damon Instrumental 
Quartet and the vocal quartet of the union, 
aided by Mrs. L. J. Child as soloist, varied 
the program with delightful music. 








Howard Theologues Graduate 


A perfect May day was the setting for the 
twenty seventh anniversary of the theological 
department of Howard University that called 
together its scattered alumni and sent out into 
the world four well-equipped, manly appear- 
ing graduates. A site beautiful for situation 
is University Hill. Perhaps it was on such a 
day as this, something like thirty-five years 
ago, that General Whittlesey rode over this 
and other tracts surrounding the city, looking 
for a place to found a school of higher educa- 
tion for the freedmen fi»cking to Washington 
at the close of the Civil War. Less than two 
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heroic self support of more than threv-fonrths 
of the fifty-six students and the widereaching 


, London, bearing with 


influence of the alumni, who 
and teaching in various parts 
and in Africa. The list of instructors and 
lecturers includes a Methodist, a Presbyte- 
rian, a Lutheran and several 
ministers. There is hope that a Presbyterian 
professorship may be endowed at no distant 


are 
of 


the professors who labor for the equipment 
and culture of promising youth, that they 
may become the models and molders of char. 
acter for their race, do so at personal sacrifice 
in the matter of dollars. Their reward is the 
satisfaction they have in helping to patiently 
work out a great race problem, for a profound 
study of the English Bible and the persistent 
application of its principles is the key to this 
and all other apparently unsolvable questions. 
And would not $100,000 put into such a school 
at such a time be a far safer and more satie- 
factory investment than shares in gold or cop- 
per mines, oll wells or réal estate? LL. c. w. 





A Big Endeavor Convention in 
China 


BY REV. GEORGE W. HINMAN, FOOCHOW 


Christian Endeavor in America is nineteen 
years old, in China fifteen years old, and these 
two are the oldest of that group of sister soci 
eties. The first society outside of the United 
States was established by Rev. G. H. Hubbard 
in the American Board Mission at Foochow, 
and its fifteenth birthday was recently cele. 
brated by the National C. E. Convention for 
China and the presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark. About 1,300 people were in daily at- 
tendance at the convention, almost every 
station of the American Board Mission and 
the Church Missionary Society in this prov. 
ince being represented by native and foreign 
delegates. Dr. Clark was greeted by the salu- 
tations of nearly 1,500 Chinese, and addresses 
of welcome with responses and recognition 
of delegates followed. The meetings included 
reviews of the history of the movement in 
Chioa, the consideration of Good Citizenship 
and an address by Dr. Clark on the Pledge. 
Saturday there was a Junior rally, with an 
address from Miss Louise M. Hodgkins, editor 
of the Woman’s Missionary Friend, Boston, 
and one from Mrs. Clark, in which she illus- 
trated the growth of Christian Endeavor. 

There are many hindrances to large and 
representative conventions in China, on ac- 
count of the lack of facilities for tranapor- 
tetion, differences of dialect, closing of city 
gates at dark, and many others, which seem 
petty to those who have not experienced them, 
but which are real to us, and yet no one could 
say that this convention was not a complete 
success. The Chinese entered heartily into 


meetings seemed to bring a great blessing, but 
that which will perhaps make this convention 


. most memorable was the resolution to secure 


a general secretary for C. E; work in China. 
A reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark after the convention by the missionaries 
at. Foochow, and they were then escorted up 
the beautiful Inghok river to visit one of the 
stations of the American Board Mission, after 
which a few days were spent at Pagoda An- 
station, inspecting the work. They 
left for the long journey overland to 
them the greetings of 
the thousands of Chinese Endeavorers tothe 
thousands who will be represented 
the World’s C. E. Convention. 
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Maine has been the second 
Maine 's** state in the Union in the 
paper and pulp manufactur- 
ing, New York alone surpassing, and the 
plant at Millinocket brings Maine to the 
headof thelist. Exclusive of Millinocket, 
the mills of the state turn out 1,835 tons 
of pulp and paper daily from thirty pulp 
and twenty-eight paper mills. Three pulp 
mills use poplar wood only; all the rest 
use spruce. Two make book paper, sev- 
eral newspaper and others manila. Milli- 
nocket is seventy-five miles northeast of 
Bangor, on the line of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad. Here is the largest 
pulp and paper mill in the world, covering 
about six acres, with substantial build- 
ings costing $4,000,000. Water power 
and electricity are employed, and the daily 
output is 250 tons. The Great Northern 
Paper Co., which is building here, has 
bought the plant at Madison and operated 
it since last November. The company is 
favorable and helpful to the religious and 
educational work carried on for the army 
of workmen and the few families already 
here. Had the Interdenominational Com- 
mission accomplished nothing more, the 
successful union of four denominations 
in the Millinocket church, as described in 
Mr. Crane’s interesting article, would 
have justified its existence and labors 


as ei itald a “How can these women 
“Ge Ye into All help answer their prayers 
ee this evening?” was the 
half-querulous thought of the leader of a 
meeting where men were conspicuously 
absent. The subject that night was Na- 
tions and Their Rulers. Then the leader 
recalled that the son of one woman be- 
fore him had employment in a steel works 
whose product is just now honoring the 
American name in China, that the gray- 
haired woman in the corner was repre- 
sented in the Mexican railroad service 
by a son who has carried to his work the 
integrity of a Puritan home, and that the 
nephew of that little woman by the door 
was ap army officer en route to Luzon. 
Yes, while they prayed these women of 
the little hill town church were helping 
to answer their prayers, for their Chris- 
tian personality transmuted in their sons 
is touching and blessing the ends of the 
earth. 


This is an institution pecul- 
_ Monthly iar to Maine. In its primi- 
mfierence 

tive form it was an experi- 

ence meeting similar to the Methodist 
class meeting. Before communion Sun- 
day it would also serve as a preparatory 
meeting. Church business was transacted 
and candidates for membership also ap- 
peared before the church. In most of 
our churches at present the survival of 
the conference is due to custom and the 
sentiment of a few older members. It 
has practically fallen into desuetude. It 
is appointed for Saturday afternoon, on a 
day and at an hour when most women, 
who form the majority of its supporters, 
find attendance difficult, and the meeting is 
poorly attended at best. In mostcases the 
wisdom of its continuance is therefore 
questionable. The midweek prayer meet- 


ing could take to itself the functions of this 
conference. This is specially the case, 
since in most country churches the pro- 
portion of members residing at a distance 
from the church is far smaller than for- 
merly. The continuance of a meeting 
which has outlived the conditions that 
called it into being is deleterious to the 
morale of a church in its support of es- 
sential services; The undue multiplica- 
tion of religious meetings defeats their 
object. Most churches would better 
abolish the monthly church conference. 


The Millinocket Marvel 
BY REV. CHARLES D. CRANE 


A year ago, where now we find an incipient 
city in the heart of northern Maine, there was 
only a wilderness. One little farm shanty 
with an acre or two of clearing served as a 
halfway house for sportsmen and trappers. 
There were trails but no wagon roads. Now 
the brakemen on the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad call out “ Millinocket,” and hacks 
from the various hotels meet us at the station. 
We drive along the leading thoroughfares 
with their numerous shops and stores, and on 
every side is heard the sound ef saw and ham- 
mer. A new hotel with fifty rooms is about to 
be opened, and 100 tenement houses will soon 
be in process of construction. It is difficult to 
secure accommodation over night in this 
Queen City of the Forest. 

This striking change has been effected by 
the Great Northern Paper Company, whose 
enormous plant is here. The West Branch 
River, which would naturally flow into the 
Penobscot, has been turned from its course 
and an artificial lake, covering about 500 acres, 
has been made. Thence the water is made to 
run into the Millinocket River, thus giving 
the power required. The machinery is being 
rapidly placed, and by fall the wheels will be 
in motion. About 1,500 men are at present 
employed in and about the mill. The popu- 
lation is very unsettled. As soon as the mill 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL OHAPEL, MILLINOCKET 


is ready a majority of those now employed 
will leave, and others will come to make Mil- 
linocket their home. The enthusiasts proph- 
esy that in a short time the population will 
be not less than 5,000. A conservative fore- 
cast estimates a settled population of 2,500 in 
two years. 

An object sure to arrest the attention of the 
passer-by is a tiny yard surrounded by a picket 
fence of purest white. It is a baby’s grave. 
The corporation has not yet located the ceme- 
tery, and the body of the little child has been 


tional Evangelical Enterprise. In a recent 
issue of the Church Economis: the work of 
the Interdenominational Commission in 

and especially at this point, is disparaged by 
one who declares that he spent a year in mig. 
sion work in Maine. 1 have spent twenty 
years in Maine and during a recent visit to 
Millinocket studied the situation with care, 
There has been no friction. All work to. 
gether with the utmost harmony. The pas. 





REV. HORACE HASKELL 


tor told me that he had heard nothing of the 
formation of an Episcopal church, and that 
the resident Episcopalians are among his 
warmest supporters. The Italians and French 
Canadians have their priest, Father Clary, 
who has shown himself a kind and agreeable 
man, 

There can be little doubt that, but for the 
commission, Millinocket would now have 
three or four little churches, each asking for 
missionary aid. 

The special advisory committee of the com- 
mission for Millinocket are: Rev. Charles 
Harbutt for the Congregationalists, Dr. A. T. 
Dann for the Baptiste, Rev. E. H. Boynton 
for the Methodists and Rev. S. C. Whitcomb 
for the Free Will Baptists. 

There has never been any thought of a per- 
manent “union church” on the part of the 
commission. The history of union churches 
has been such that it is doubtfal if, in any of 
the denominations, leading men could have 
been found tp assist in such a seheme, When 
the proper time for denominational churches 
seems to have fully come such will be formed, 
under the advice of the commission and the 
pastor. But there will be no overchurching 
of the community. The Interdenominational 
Enterprise will then, probably, be aban- 
doned, the property sold without loss and the 
money returned to those who loaned it. 

The chapel has cost, with furnishings, about 
$2,000. On the first floor is an auditorium and 
reading-room; above are the apartments for 
the pastor and his wife. The Sunday morn- 
ing congregation averages now about 150, two- 
thirds of whom are men. At night there isa 
crowded house and three-fourths are men. 
The Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
Society are flourishing. Sociables have been 
held at frequent intervals, more for the sake 
of getting the people together in a friendly 
and informal way than for money-making. 

Rev. Horace Haskell, the pastor, is a native 


versity. While a student at Chicago Mr. Has- 
kell supplied regularly a Methodist church, 
and after graduation ocoupied Congregational! 
pulpits till he came here. He is in every way 
qualified for the special work in which he is 
His wife is a native of Deer Isle 
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and also a graduate of Bucksport. Before 
ber marriage she was a successful teacher. 

The Millinoeket Christians are a living 
{llustration to the world that it is good and 
pleasant for brethren to dwell together in 
anity. There has been no surrender of con- 
yiction on the part of any. They simply hold 
that the points on which they differ are not 
of supreme importance, and are seeking first 
the kingdom of Gcd. 


Two Bright Ideas from Skowhegan 

This church has aroused interest. in its 
prayer meeting by keeping a monthly record 
of the attendance of resident members, and 
announcing from the pulpit each month the 
pamber who have been present. A pleasant 
summer feature of the prayer meeting is that 
two or three times the people go to a quiet 
grove on the river bank a few miles distant, 
hold a picnics and then have their praise 
and prayer se on the river bank at sunset. 
Such a service has been found very strengthen- 
ing to the Christian life. Just before vacation 
a conference of the Sunday school teachers is 
always held at the same place, closing with a 
prayer aérvice. Following the example of 
many other churches, a pastor’s cabinet has 
peen formed which meets monthly to plan the 
work of the Church and parish. Rev. H. W. 
Kimball is pastor. 


A New Pastor in Portland 


Rev. John R. Boardman began work at 
West Church June 3, coming with an excel. 
lent record from his field at Hallowell. He is 
a Maine man, a graduate of the State Univer- 
sity and Hartford Seminary, having takeu the 
earlier part of his theological course at Ban- 
gor. He has also had experience and promi- 
nence in Y. M. C. A. and C. E. work before 
beginning theological study. He is warmly 
welcomed and seems thoroughly adapted to 
his new field. 


Among the Churches 


LocAL CONFERENCES (additional). 

Cumberland, Cape Elizabeth, June 13. 

Penobscot, Lincoln, June 12. 

Washington, Milltown, N. B., June 13, 14. 

PORTLAND.—Second. This historic church in- 
vites all former members to a celebration of Old 
Home Week, when a reunion is to be arranged. 
Rey. R. T. Hack is the present efficient pastor. 


TEMPLE is happy in the prospect of a new par- 
sonage. Among the contributors to the parsonage 
fund are Dr. Lyman Abbott, who preached here 
for a time during his student days, the Old South 
Church of Boston and its pastor, Dr. Gordon, whose 
ministry began with this church. 


BANGOR.—Mr. W. P. Hubbard, who has served 
the Maine General Conference as treasurer for the 
past six years, retires from office June 1, to be suc- 
ceeded by Deacon Ozman Adams of Portland. Mr. 
Hubbard remains treasurer of the Maine Mission- 
ary Soclety.——Central. Mrs. G. W. Field has pre- 
sented the church with a portrait of her husband. 

WISCASSE?.—This church, which in recent years 
has been greatly reduced in membership and finan- 
cial strength, has lately been made glad by the 
generous gift of a former resident, Mrs. Anna B. 
Averhill of Chicago, who gives the church of her 


childhood $5,000. The church possesses a bell cast | 


100 years ago at Revere, Mass. Its clear, rich 
tones still bless the village where it has rung out 
morning, noon and night all these years, and the 
people desire to center the celebration of Old Home 
Week about this honored bell. 


Biographical 


SOLON COBB, D. D. 


Dr. Cobb was for the greater part of bis public 
life laboring in the Presbyterian denomination. 
He was a member of the class of 1865, Andover 
Seminary. He was pastor of the Mystic Church, 
Medford, Mass , 1869-74, and for briefer periods 
preached in Pacific Church, New Bedford, and in 
Jacksonville, Fla, He died suddenly of cerebral 
hemorrhaze, in Pittsburg, Pa., May 26, at the age 
of sixty years. He was pastor of the Point Breeze 
Presbyterian Church of that city. 
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——— — at Hartford 
Seminary 


The impression made by the Commence- 
ment celebration at Hartford is that of re- 
markable vitality. The institution is growing 
splendidly, and that because of sheer abun- 
dance of life. The exercises throughout mai- 
ifested an enthusiasm surprisingly warm- 
blooded for the traditional sang froid of 
institutions of such extremely ‘“‘ higher learn- 
ing.” The attendance of both alumni and 
other visitors was probably the largest 
known, and these, added to the seventy-two 
students, the largest recorded enrollment, 
sufficed to crowd the examination rooms and 
to infuse the warmth of numbers into all the 


gatherings. 

The student body is a gratifying company 
of young men and women. In the whole 
number enrolled in the classes there is not 
one who has not had college training, and 
there are only four who are not college grad- 
uates, these all being in the Senior Class. 
This fact was happily reflected in the high 
standard of scholarship manifested in the 
examination rooms. In financial matters the 
past year is the best that the seminary has 
enjoyed for a considerable period. 

The special rejoicing, however, was mani- 
fested in the assured fact of the retention of 
Professor Jacobus to the life and service of 
the institution. One speaker smilingly sug- 
gested that if a certain sister denomination 
should make any alteration in its standards of 
belief a clause might be profitably appended 
to the Tenth Commandment, reading, ‘‘ This 
probably also applies to eminent theological 
professors.” Professor Perry has been callcd 
to the presidency of Marietta College, but his 
decision has not been announced. 

On Monday the Juniors were publicly ex- 
amined in the exegesis of Galatians, under 
Professor Jacobus, and the Middlers in medi- 
eval church history, under Professor Walker. 
The next day the Seniors were up for system- 
atic theology, under President Hartranft. 
This last examination drew a large and in- 
quisitive gathering of visitors, completely 
filling the classroom. The general impres- 
sion produced was that of clearness of defini- 
tion and conservatism of view point. 

President Washburn of Robert College ad- 
dressed a large audience Monday evening. 
He gave an interesting account of the racial 
mélange of the Turkish Empire, and then 
showed the wonderful success of the college 
in harmonizing these discordant elements. 
Referring to the recent American demand for 
indemnity, he positively asserted that it was 
not prompted by the missionaries, but that it 
was due entirely to reasons of state. 

At the annual meeting of the alamni associ- 
ation Rev. Ozora S. Davis was elected pres- 
ident. Keen interest was aroused by the 
question, Does the seminary training meet 
the needs of today? Rev. C. H. Barber 
opened the discussion, and in prompt succes- 
sion a large number of the members carried it 
on. The chief interest centered about the 
work in practical theology and elocation, 
More “clinical” training and further oppor- 
tunity for “spiritual diagnosis” were among 
the things specified.. It was clearly shown 
that this could not be obtained except by 
lengthening the ceurse to four years. At the 
alumni dinner Dr. A. C. Thompson presided. 
President Hartranft made the principal ad- 
dress. He announced that a friend had made 
a gift of $25,000 toward the endowment of a 
missionary chair, on condition that a like 
amount be obtained by the end of October. 

Wednesday was graduation day. In the 
morning the Senior Class planted its ivy with 
appropriate exercises. Mr. Lewis Hodous 
presided, Mr. Charles Ernest White read an 
ode and Mr. J. M. Trout delivered the oration, 
The Pastoral Union met in the afternoon. 
The examining committee reported through 
its secretary, Rev. O. W. Means. Dr. Lewel- 
lyn Pratt, reporting for the trustees, said the 
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board had discussed the subject of stadent 
aid, concluding it to be a just, honorable and 
necessary provision, and accordingly, ina few 
minutes, from among its members had in- 
creased by over $1,200 the sum already avail- 
able for this need. The trustees elected Mr. 
Jeremiah M, Allen of Hartford as president 
to succeed Dr. Edwin B. Webb of Boston, 
resigned on account of {11 health. 

The formal graduation exercises took place 
Wednesday evening. The audience over- 
flowed the large chapel, cruwding the adjoin- 
ing rooms and even extending into the halls. 
Dr. John G. Paton of the New Hebrides de- 
livered the address. The prizes announced 
were the John 8S. Wells fellowship to J. M. 
Trout and Lewis Hodous, for one year each ; 
the Greek prize to J. M. Trout; the Hartranft 
prize in evangelistic theology to E. A. Burn- 
ham ; the Bennett Tyler prize in systematic the- 
ology to E. S. Worcester ; the William Thomp- 
son prize in Hebrew to Miss Lilla F. Morse, 
with the remarkable grade of 100 per cent. in 
the testexamination. The degreeof B. D. was 
conferred upon nine of the graduating class 
who had presented special theses, and diplo- 
mas certifying the course of study were given 
tothe rest. Dr. Hartranft gave the charge to 
the gradaates. H. F. 8. 


Christian Work and Workers 


If a member or the pastor of any church 
which in the past has raised a church debt 
under the lead of Mr. Edward Kimball will 
give the name of such church, and the ad- 
dress of its present pastor, there will be sent 
him by return mail an important and inter- 
esting piece of information. Rev. 8. J. Hum- 
phrey, D. D, Clifton Springs, N. Y., is the 
person to address on the subject. 


The College Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast has just held a 
ten days’ summer conference at Capitola, May 
18-28, One hundred and twenty young women 
represented twenty universities and colleges 
of six Pacific states. The daily exercises in- 
cluded Bible study, sectional conferences on 
methods of work and addresses. The gather- 
ing proved more profitable than any previous 
one on this coast. Capitola, an attractive 
sammer resort on Monterey Bay with a bean- 
tifal beach, is likely to become the Mecca of 
these annual student pilgrimages. 


To the attractive list of speakers already 
announced for the Northfield Student Con- 
ference, June 29-Jaly 8 and July 13-23—in- 
cluding Bishop Vincent, Dr. N. R. Richards, 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson, President Schurmap, 
Rev. R. A. Torrey and Mr: Robert E. Speer— 
have been added four names which will em- 
phasize the fact that this conference was the 
birthplace of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and still retains a pronouncedly mission- 
ary character. They are Drs. Jobn G, Paton, 
New Hebrides; J. Hudson Taylor, China; 
Jacob Chamberlain, India; William Ashmore, 
China. Over 100 delegates will attend from 
Yale alone. The platform and Round Top 
meetings are open to the public, and board for 
those other than delegates may be secured at 
The Northfield, the Y. M. C. A. encampment 
and other places. In connection with the 
men’s students’ gathering a conference of 
city, town and railroad associations of the 
Eastern United States and Canada will be 
held on religious work among young men. 
This conference will unite with the Students’ 
Conferences in the morning and evening plat 
form meetings held in the auditorium. 








The recent Belgian elections under the sys- 
tem which permits proportional representa- 
tion has resulted in marked gains for the So- 
cialist and Catholic parties, and has been not- 
able for the emergence from all groups of vot 
ers of men of preeminent character. 
ability as candidates for office. The Japanese 
minister to Belgium closely studied the ¢leo- 
tion in order to report authoritatively to his 
home government. 
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Life 


PASTORS, church clerks, scribes uf cmferences and 
of councils, as well as all interested in securing 
from week to week an adequate presentation of the 
activities of the Congregational churches of the 
country, are asked to bear in mind and to send us 
promptly the material desired for these columns. 
While we rely to a large extent upon our regular 
corps of correspondents for news from their re- 
spective localities, it is impossible for them to learn 
of all the important events in every church. We 
therefore solicit the co-operation of others in mak- 
ing this department comprehensive, varied and 
helpful. We specify hereuith certain classes of 
news which we wish te have appear in these columns : 
Ministerial calls, ordinations and installations, 
resignations. dismissions. 
Other important personal items relating to min- 
isters and prominent laymen. 
New methods: pulpit, parish, Sunday school, 
prayer meeting, or other department 
Revival fruits, and other evidences of growth. 
Accessions to church membership, specifying the 
number on confession. 
Anniversaries and reunions. 
New butidings ; gains in material equipment. 
Important discussions and action at ministerial 
and other gatherings. 


Pointers 

‘Scout’ has discovered twe unusual fea- 
tures in the church life at Reading, Mass. 

Such “fractions” as those into which an 
Arizona church is divided are too “common.” 

New York city, Brooklyn and Skowhegan, 
Me. (pages 854, 853, 851), furnish seasonable 
suggestions for out-of-door Christianity. 

Small churches which yet have a large in- 
terest in missions and would like to share in 
the Forward Movement might profit by the 
example of churches in Hampshire, Mass., 
West Conference. 

We are glad to see by a brief article in our 
Maine broadside that the-idea of a pastor’s 
cabinet has taken root in many places. We 
understand, however, that the earliest experi- 
ment in this line was made by First Church, 
Springfield, Mass., whose pastor, Dr. F. L. 
Goodspeed, contributed the recent article on 
the subject in this department. 

The plan advocated by a Rhode Island pas- 
tor in our leading article in this department 
has been adopted by the executive committee 
of the Sunday School Association for that 
state, which issues a leaflet of instracticns 
and cards to be ased in working the idea. It 
has also been successfully tried in many 
schools throughout the country; but so far as 
we can learn, Rhode Island is the first to 
adopt it as a state. In adapting the idea to 
Congregational Sunday schools, however, it 
has been found advisable to carry on a quiet 
work of preparation, without apprising the 
pupils that their decision is to be called for. 


Census and Decision Day 
BY REV. L 8S WOODWORTH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

“Where is the flock that was given thee—thy beauti- 
ful flock?” —Jer. 13: 20. 

Sunday School Census and Decision Day 
meets a crying need in Christian work. Old 
time revivals are not now of frequent occur- 
rence. The percentage of gain in church 
membership is decreasing. What shall be 
done? To despair or to do nothing is wicked. 
To face the condition and do the thing that 
best meets the need of the hour is the part of 
the Christian. 

An experience of many years has demon- 
strated the efficacy of this plan in leading peo- 
ple into the Christian life and later into the 
church. It has ceased to be an experiment. 
With careful preparation and faithful supple- 
mentary work resalte of inestimable value 
are secured. 

“Our best workers in the church now are 
from among the twenty. six who came into the 
church as the result of such a day several 
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years ago.” ‘Thus remarked a prominent 
member of a city church. The same can be 
said of many other churchés in our state. 

In one village fifty people, twenty of them 
young men, united with the church on Easter 
Sunday, all of whom had signed the Census 
Day cards on a'previous Sabbath. The clerk 
wrote in his annual report, ‘“‘ We seem to our- 
selves to be another church, with prayer 
meetings thronged, and with workers young 
and old responsive to every call of duty.”’ 

The underlying thought of the day is ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘Where art thou?” 
Pastor, superintendent and teachers should 
know where their scholars are spiritually; 
the scholars also should know this. For one 
day at least let them take a look within and 
see where they stand. 

After previous prayer and careful prepara- 
tion, which is very important, at the close of a 
school session—unless the whole session is 
devoted to the object—the teacher puts a card 
in the hand of each scholar upon which the 
following is printed, with space to sign the 
name under each line: 

Professing Christian and church member. 

Hopeful Christian but not church member. 

I. am williog to unite with the church. 

Not a professing Christian. 

I desire to be a Christian now 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Curist, I choose hence- 
forth to lead a Christian life. 

Lead pencils are provided. Each scholar 
writes his name where he chooses. It is made 
known that the cards are to be kept for the 
private use of pastor, superintendent and 
teacher. The following Sunday other cards 
are given to those who signed. On one side is 
the same printed matter that was upon the 
one of the previous Sunday. Upon the other 
are suggestions and helps to Christian living, 
which may be used in supplementary work, a 
Christian Nurture Class, or for private study. 

We have seen this plan tried both in country 
and city churches of different denominations, 
sometimes with an evangelist, sometimes 
without. Where there has been proper prepa- 
ration, blessed results have followed. The 
census feature has been very important. The 
information gained is of great value. In a 
simple and inoffensive way the pastor ſinds 
out many things every trae pastor is glad to 
know. . 

The number of hopeful Christians not 
church members is often surprisingly large. 
The number who choose to lead a Christian 
life is usually very gratifying; while many in 
the congregation are found to have been mem- 
bers of other churches, bat are not members 
of the church where they worship. 

It opens the way for careful supplementary 
instruction on Christian living. The oppor- 
tunity is given for quiet personal work with 
the scholar, not only on that day, but Sundays 
following. There is no undue excitement, 
but calm, deliberate decision. The prayers 
and personal work of others at the time aid 
the teacher. The scholar is brought to the 
point of ‘“self-inspection and decision.” 
Without thinking, or being made to think, 
many drift along and are lost to both Sunday 
school and church. This should not be. Pas- 
tor, superintendent and teachers working to- 
gether form an evangelistic force of great 
power. More may be accomplished by this 
means in a single Sunday than in a series of 
meetings with an evangelist. The 
however, may be helpful in preparing the 
way by quickening spiritually workers. Out- 
side help is unnecessary. It puts your own 
people into the work. “It is the only thing I 
ever saw that runs itself,” said the superin- 
tendent of a large city school who tried it 
with gratifying success. 

The matter is placed before the young peo- 
ple in such a simple, direct way that they see 
how to begin the Christian life ai once. Each 
scholar has an opportunity to confess Christ— 


something that should ba provided at Teast 
once a year. Try it in faith, love and prayer, 
and see for yourself “what great things” the 
Lord will do. ' 

The pastor who — this plan frst fifteen 
years ago wrote: “The revelation was won. 
derful. The number réported as hopefy) 
Christians but not church members amazeq 
us, as well as the number desiring to be 
Christians. Deer friends, your hearts would 
be moved and your eyes wet with tears if you 
only knew the spiritual condition of your 
school.’”’ 

A pastor who had received 144 members 
into his church as a result of one such day’s 
work in his school said: “I am under strong 
conviction that a movement like this all along 
the line would be a wonderful thing for the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus. It would be a 
blessing indeed to have all these children come 
into the church.” 

The clerk of a country church writes: “ The 
church has been quickened and many have 
found Christ. Eighteen united at the May 
communion, all but one on confession. Six. 
teen are from the ranks of the Sunday school, 
The good results are apparent in an increased 
attendance at meetings, a larger Sunday school 
and the Christian Endeavor Society doubled. 


From a Few Northern Suburbs 


Along the line of increasing benevolences, 
First Church, Chelsea, Dr. R. C. Houghton, 
pastor, has recently taken a forward step by 
voting all the loose money in its Sunday 
morniag offerings to benevolences. Envelopes 
for current expenses are placed in the pew 
racks for the use of any who wish to contrib- 
ute directly to church expenses. The church 
has also tried with success the plan of send- 
ing notices, literature and benevolent enve- 
lopes out to each resident member before the 
day of an important collection. A speaker 
representing some object to be remembered 
during the year cccupies the pulpit on a Sun- 
day morning of every other month. 

At First Church, Malden, two offerings have 
just been taken: $362 for the Little Wander- 
ers’ Home of Boston and $271 for the local 
Y. M. C. A., the latter representing the full 
share of this church in the work of raising the 
association’s debt of $40,000 on the new build- 
ing. During the past six months the pastor, 
Rev. H. H. French, has conducted a success- 
ful class composed of forty-five young people 
too old for the Junior Endeavor Society and 
too young for the senior society. The church 
has recently voted unanimously to adopt in- 
dividual communion glasses. 

The Reading church now ranks sixth in 
membership in Woburn Conference and third 
in its benevolences. The membership is 
nearly 500, with a “ family roll” of about 425. 
As a result of carefully planned personal 
work twenty-six new members have been 
added during the past winter. An invaluable 
aid to the parish work is a card catalogue, in- 
dexed by streets, of all the families connected 
with the church, each card showing the exact 
church standing of each member of each fam- 
ily. In its benevolences the church has 
adopted the Winchester plan of weekly pledge 
offerings, with gratifying results. A woman’s 
league has been formed by federating the va- 
rious women’s organizstions of the church. 
Special emphasis: is put upon systematic par- 
ish visitation, mission work and the home. 
The charch has a large following of young 
people, and the pastor, Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, 
is deeply interested in work for the children. 
He has a pastor’s class of thirty members. 
During part of the year the ritual of the Eng- 
lish church is used at the Sunday evening 
service to meet the wishes of many in the par- 
ish who were brought up in that communion. 

Scout. 
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South Shore Happenings 

We chronicle three events of the past month 
of special interest to 

First, the of Arthar W. Batley, 
May 29, in Bethany Churcb, Quincy, Mass., 
where he was reared and trained. He isa 
Williams College man of the class of 1896. 
After a yearas Y. M. C. A. secretary at Dal- 
ton, Mass., he entered Yale Divinity School, 
from which he graduated a fortnight ago. In 
poth academic and professional schools he 
took high rank and has recently received a 
prize of $40 for excellence in hymn and Serip- 
ture reading. Last summer he was one of the 
student deputation of the Forward Movement 
work of the American Board, and this season 
has full charge of this work in New England 
and the East, under the direction of Mr. 
Wishard.. Mr. Bailey has accepted a call to 
the Geddes Church, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
begins work there June 1. 

Most of the twenty-two churches invited 
were represented, and Rey. E. V. Bigelow was 
moderator. The candidate’s statement of ex- 
perience and belief was a frank, straightfor- 
ward, earnest declaration of belief reflecting 
throughout deep spirituality. His views were 
freely questioned by the council. The serv- 
ices were of special interest. The Scriptures 
were read by Prof. 8. S. Curry of the Boston 
School of Expression. The able sermon was 
preached by Prof. L. O. Brastow of Yale Di- 
vinity. Rev. Edward Norton, for twenty-two 
years the candidate’s pastor, gave him the 
charge. i 

The visit of John G. Paton to Quincy will 
be long remembered. Bethany was crowded 
to its utmost by an audience representing 
pearly a score of Congregational churches on 
the South Shore, Dr. Paton spoke for an 
hour and twenty minutes with a spiritual 
power and directness which made the deepest 
impression. At the conclusion of the service 
twenty or more children gathered, of their 
own accord, about the grand old man. And 
those who witnessed the scene will not soon 
forget this gray-haired veteran of the cross 
as he placed hig hand in benediction on the 
head of each child, his eyés filling with tears 
and his voice trembling as he uttered the 
word of spiritual blessing. An offering of 
$162 was recelved, and a friend who wishés 
his name unknown guaranteed £20 a year so 
long as he lived to Dr. Paton’s work. 

Within a few weeks the transfer has been 
completed of a large and valuable tract of 
land on the* water front at Quincy Point. 
The purchaser is the Eastern Dock and 
Censtraction Company. At Once a large 
force of men began dredging the channel 
and laying the foundations for the immense 
works. The eompany is preparing for the 
construction of the largest war vessels of 
the United States Navy. They have nearing 
completion on the other side of the river at 
the Fore River plant, soon to be abandoned, 
two torpedo boat destroyers and a lightship, 
which will be launched in the midsummer 
or early fall. ‘The keel for the United States 
cruiser Des Moines will be laid at the earli- 
est date possible. Not more than half a mile 
away the Boston Fruit Company has pur- 
chased a large tract on the water front on 
an inlet known as Town River, where it at 
once begins the construction of .suitable 
docks to.serve as the New England terminal 
for its frait vessels, now numbering more 
than 100. It is reasonable to expect that 
these enterprises will add 1,000 families to 
Qaincy’s population within two years. Now 
the district in which these skilled workmen 
are bound to establish homes is within the 
parish limits of the Quincy Point Church, 
the only one in the district. Until now it 
has labored under great difficulties, and at 
times has come little short of disbanding. 
Yet the-few workers have bravely struggled 
on, mesting ie financial burden as. best they 
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ender.the oble leaderabip of,- Rev: Riwart 


be made on each family as soon as it settles 
in the district ; and to make every endeavor to 
interest the people in the religious life of the 
community. With timely assistance the work 
promises great growth and prosperity. 
NORFOLK. 
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in a clear and thoughtful way the many prob- 
lems of the city work. 
CENSUS) 

The count of the churches Jan. 1 showed 
38,941 members, exclusive of the ten churches 
in adjoining states. Of this total 6,243 are in 
Cleveland, with 310 additional in the suburbs, 
2,309 in Columbus, 2,243 in Toledo, 1,798 in 
Oberlin and 1,377 in Akron. 

Benevolences were $82,852, including $24,000 
from the First Church, Marietta, to the col- 
lege. Home expenditures were $365,957, an 





* Increase of about $50,000 over the previous 


Ohio Wanderings 


CONFERENCES 


Of the ten whose sessions are conducted in 
English six bunched their meetings in a single 
week in April; two more came a week later 
and the others at the beginning of May. An 
over-industrious secretary managed to reach 
all but two. ‘Several heard favorable reports 
on the working of the Capen plan. Ohe heard 
a vigorous paper from a layman on the Obli- 
gations of Church Members. Marietta through 
its four pastors considered The Christian in 
his various relationships. Medina had for its 
central theme The Country Church, while 
Cleveland considered The’ City as a Field for 
Evangelization, ‘with opening address by Su- 
perintendent Pound of the City Missionary 
Society. Miami, with pastorates filled and 
large increase in several churches, had a meet- 
ing of unusual hope and courage. At Toledo 
the program was of unusually high scholarly 
quality. All meetings were of full average 
— and helpfulness. 

COUNCILS 


It is sometimes felt that the churches neg- 
lect the formal fellowship of councils, but 
about a round dozen have been called since 
the year came in, one of which with entire 
good feeling voted not to ordain, but suggested 
delay and the possible finding of an ecclesias- 
tical home by the candidate in some other de- 
nomination. Two heartily welcomed new 
churches—East Cleveland and Mayflower 
Charch, Toledo—into Congregational fellow- 
ship, and two—at Fairport and Thompson— 
ordained promising and devoted young men. 
Three welcomed new pastors—Rev. A. E. 
Thomson, by recognition at Lorain; Dr. Mor- 
gan Wood at Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
and Rev. D. M. Pratt at Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, by installation, in both cases the church 
and pastor rising and entering into formal 
covenant together. 

CITIES 

Their condition is hopefal. At Cincinnati 
all the churches save Vine Street are in nota- 
bly improved condition, with great increase of 
membership at Storrs and Plymouth, decrease 
of debt at Newport, general. good cheer at 
Columbia and Lawrence Street, and a new 
note of and lesdership at Walnut 
Hills, whose new pasto: is to be a power not 
in Cincinnati alone bus throughont the state. 
Columbus mourns the sudden death of Rev. 
D. Fisk Harris, the firat and for seven years 
a faithful pastor at St. Clair Avenue. Toledo 
reports large increase of membership in all 
churches, with the phenomenal gain of over 
300 in the Second Church, and a strong work- 
ing body of pastors in Rev. Messrs. Hyde, 
Chalmers, Burgess, Kelsey and Belsey, with 
one more needed for the Birmingham Church. 

In Cleveland all mourn with Rev, J. W. 
Malcolm of the First Church in the death of 
his only son, a promising boy of eighteen. 
Euclid Avenue has the largest congregations 
in its history. Plymouth has a full 1,000 each 
Sunday night to hear Dr. Morgan Wood, is 
entirely free from its long burdening debt and 
seems well started on a new chapter in its life. 
Pilgrim, with the most valuable plant reported 
by the denomination in the state,:worth $140,- 
000, by additions at the May communion num- 
bers over 850, with a carefully revised roll, 


- and is*ip the full swing of its.splendid life. 


East Cleveland moves out slowly but strongly 


J. G. F. 


year. 


Brooklyn Letter 

Brooklyn’s unique Anniversary Day, or, as 
it is popularly called, May Walk, is a striking 
feature in the religious life of the City of 
Churches. It is a day devoted to the Sunday 
schools of the city, when 90,000 children pa- 
rade the streets, hold services in the churches, 
and end the day with an ice cream festival. 
Usually Anniversary Day occurs on the last 
Friday in May. The public schools close, 
and the Sunday schools monopolize the city. 
The children appear in brilliant summer at- 
tire, and thousands of interested mothers pre- 
pare for the day as one of the most important 
of the year in the estimation of the children. 
The great city is divided into districts, the 
scholars gather in certain of the churches for 
brief services of song, Scripture reading, 
prayer and addresses, and then march forth 
to the grand stands, where pastors and: in- 
vited guests view the panorama. With ban- 
ners fiying, bands of music and. streets 
thronged with spectators, the day is one of 
rare festivity. 

This year rain somewhat interfered with 
the plans, but Governor Roosevelt, John Wana- 
maker and other distinguished guests were 
present to review different sections. One of 
the most beautiful spectacles is that of the 
Prospect Park division, where the children 
march over green lawns and along winding 
pathways through the woods. This unique 
custom seems to be of no little value in keep- 
ing up enthusiasm for. Brooklyn Sunday 
schools year after year, while it is believed 
that the spectacle of 90,000 Sunday school 
scholars and teachers,perading the streets, 
with the banners of Christ afloat, is not with- 
out its moral effect. Legs 

Dr. H. P. Dewey, —— of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, entered upon his new duties 
on Sunday, Jane3. He preached in the morn- 
ing on The Obligation of Duty. There were 
hearty greetings to Dr. Dewey at the close of 
both services. In the morning, after a touch- 
ing prayer for the Church of the Pilgrims and 
its new pastor, Dr. Hillis publicly requested 
his associate to go over to the Church of the 
Pilgrims and convey to that church and to Dr. 
Dewey the cordial greeting of Plymouth and 
its pastors. 

Dr. Storrs has expressed his profound grati- 
tude that his successor has been chosen and 
has entered upon his pastorate. This has 
been a great consolation to the venerable pas- 
tor,. who. is now critically ill at his home. 
For ten. days Dr. Storrs has been seriously 
indisposed. His friends fear that the heat of 
the approaching summer will be more than 
the Doctor will be able to endure. He is too 
feeble to be moved from his home to a cooler 
climate. 

At Central Church last Friday evening there 
were many brief addresses of affectionate 
reminiscence of Dr. Behrends. Indeed, the 
weekly prayer meeting was wholly devoted to 
their late pastor’s memory. By special re- 
quest the Brooklyn Hagle has printed the last 
sermon that Dr. Behrends ever preached. It 
is on God’s Love Is First, and is one of his 
very best. Copies of it can be had by address- 
ing the Daily Eagle tor June 32. . Sunday even- 
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sided. .All spoke such words of appreciation 
as to show how widespread was Dr. Beh- 
rends’s influence and how large a place he has 
had in the life of the community. H. P. 


The New York Brotherhood Takes 
a May Walk 


Not for fua but for business was this May 
walk of the Congregational pastors planned. 
The business was to promote fellowship and 


better acquaintance with widening fields and - 


local problems. A beautiful day, full ranks, 
a wise itinerary and Rev. W. H. Kepbart as 
guide were elements of success. The first 
visit was at the new chapel on 135th Street and 
Southern Boulevard, where Rev. W. T. Stokes 
has organized a flourishing Sunday school, 
gathered the nucleus of a church, secured a 
chapel and conducts regular worship. Thou 
sands of new comers are moving into the 
vicinity for whom this is the nearest sanctuary. 

A new section on the East Side was visited, 
where houses are being erected in lots of 100 
at a time and sold on easy payments, and 
where as yet only one small Episcopal chapel 
is open for worship. What a field this, great 
and white! 

North Church, but ten years old, is in the 
midst of a like opportunity. ‘‘We have all 
that we can take care of,’”’ said the pastor, who 
with a leaky, temporary structure is bishop 
of nearly 400 church members, and a échool 
which fills the church twice each Sunday. 
The struggle “now on” is for a new building. 

At Forest Avenue a similar ocndition was 
found: a growing congregation, an overfiow- 
ing school, increasing at the rate of fifty per 
cent. each year, and twenty accessions to the 
church in May. In the last three months over 
forty per cent. of a large floating debt has 
been paid, the salary of its tireless pastor, 
Rev. Adam Reoch, has been raised and the 
auditorium redecorated. 

The next halt was made at Trinity, whose 
beautiful, vine clad edifice was greatly ad- 
mired. Here, too, were signs and facts of 
growth. The raising of an organ fund nears 
completion, the school is larger and several 
persons are ready to join the church. 

Christ Church, on Mt. Hope, furnished the 
noonday rest and luncheon. Its pastor, Rev. 
H. M. Brown, is raising a fund to provide for 
sheltering his school. The church last year 
received twenty new members, and is this 
year, for the first time, doing without mis- 
sionary aid. 

A stroll through the new Bronx Park and a 
trolley ride took the brotherhood to the 
church at Mt. Vernon, where over forty addi- 
tions have gladdened the pastor, Rev. O. R. 
Lovejoy; and to Vernon Heights, where Rev. 
F. B. Kellogg is struggling to erect a new 
house of worship, meantime serving also the 
Church of the Covenant at Pelham. These, 
with the Church at Bedford Park, are large 
with promise. 

At close of day the common judgment was 
that no Western fields presented so great op- 
portunities, or a more pressing need of larger 
funds. For the most part the church build- 
ings are small, inadequate, loaded with debt, 
and served by men who, with smal! salaries, 
are making a noble defense for the kingdom. 
Yet around each is a large unehurched popu. 
lation, easily accessible, if suitable buildings 
were provided. F. B. M. 


Tidings from Colorado 


A church of sixteen members has been or- 
ganiz:d at Craig. In this county, as large as 
two Eastern states, three of the four churches 
are Congregational. 

The three spring associations were of unus- 
ual interest. Longmont, with its new pastor, 
Rev. ©. W. Longren, entertained the Denver 
association delightfully. That of Arkansas 
Valley enjoyed the hospitality of the church 
at Manitou, which has attained self-support 
during the past year and is now engaged in 
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the erection of a $3,500 parsonage. Western 
Association met at Telluride. A deep spirit 
ual interest was manifest during the gather- 
ing. A service was held upon the main street 
of the city by the visiting ministers one even- 
ing and another later at the Sniuggler mine. 
The fine singing by a quartet of gentlemen 
from Montrose added to the pleasure of the 
meeting. A. 8. B. 


The Seven Churches in Arizona 


This letter, though not very formidable, 
covers all the churches of the territory. 

It was a coincidence that three out of 
the six English-speaking Congregational 
churches should lose their pastors April 1. 
Rev. J. H. Heald left Nogales to take up 
Mexican work at San Rafael, N.M. Heand 
his wife were excellently prepared through 
contact with the Mexican people and acquisi- 
tion of their language in this field. Nogales 
with its small Anglo-Saxon population and its 
*‘border” character is a field of uncommon 
difficulty. For seven and a half years Mr. 
Heald has done faithful work, and while 
growth has been small yet increase in mem. 
bership, a deepened current of spiritual life 
and a well organiz2d and united body consti- 
tute far more hopeful conditions than con- 
fronted Mr. Heald in 1893 A few excellent 
men bave been added to the working force, 
which means much toa church that, till within 
a few months, has been composed of women 
only, with the exception of, the pastor and one 
absentee. A-call has been extended to Rev. 
B. A. Sutton of Highland, Kan. 

Dr. Daniel Ktoss of Tempe, at threescore 
years and ten and after forty years in the min- 
istry, has well earned the right to lay aside 
the responsibilities of the pastorate. Seven- 
teen years were spent in two Lutheran 
churches of the General Synod and twenty- 
three were divided between two Congrega- 
tional pastorates. The charch in Tempe, or- 
ganized by him in 1891, has recently com- 
pleted a beautiful brick edifice costing $4,200, 
which, with the grant from the C. C. B. S., is 
entirely paid for. Union revival meetings 
during the past winter did much for the spir- 
itual life of all the churches in town, and 
strengthened ours by the addition of eightéen 
members. The church is marked by three 
valuable conditions: A large number of in- 
telligent and active young members, the posi- 
tive purpose of Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor workers t) bring people to Christ, 
and an almost ideal state of harmony and 
good feeling. Owing to the generosity of the 
pastor this church has never asked aid of the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Rev. E. D. Wyckoff goes to Omaha, Neb, 
after a three years’ pastorate at Prescott. 
This is the oldest of our churches and has 
been for many years self supporting. During 
Mr. Wyckoff’s service substantial gains in 
membership have been made and a parsonage 
has been built. 

Tucson grows slowly but steadily under the 
leadership of Rev. Joseph Bowron. A fine 
feature is the large attendance of men in the 
Bible class. 

Holbrook is an out station of Gallup, N. M., 
ninety miles distant, and is served fortnightly 
by Rev. P. A. Simpkin. They are about to 
build a meeting house, having used the school 
house heretofore. 

Jerome, where the writer is in charge, has 
found its first year a trying one. A prolonged 
delay in the matter of aid from the C. C. B.S. 
to pay for the building purchased a year ago, 
when the work was started, has threatened to 
break usdown. Bat the aid is now assured. 
When this work was begun ours was the only 
Protestant church in the place, though at dif- 
ferent times three other denominations had 
had organizations, one of which had erected a 
house of worship. The present pastor was the 
first to be established in the town with a fam- 
ily. Since May of last year Epiecopal and 
Methodist churches have been organized, min- 
isters iccated and movements inaugurated for 
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erecting church buildings. Advance can be 
noted particularly in the Sunday sehool, which, 
previous to the starting of the Methidist 
schoo], had trebled in attendance, averaging 
nearly 100. If a trifie “faint,” we are “yet 
pursuing.”’ > 

The Mexican Church of Tempe, represent. 
ing the sum total of our work for that race in 
the territory, has been divided into what 
German friend in Nebraska. called “frag. 
tions.” The association at its regent meeting 
held in Tempe, acting as a council, made reo. 
ommendations which it is hoped will result in 
harmony and increased strength. x. H. a. 


New or Improved Buildings 


Twelve Tiffany windows have been placed 
in the Trinitarian Church at Taunton, Mass. 
The entire expense was met by voluntary gifts 
and without solicitation, many of the windows 
being given by individuals. 

A contract has been closed for a new eharch 
building at Gray, Me., to replace the present 
edifice built in 1774. 

Hyde Park, Vt, has sold its old house of 
worship for $800, which sum will aid in pay- 
ing for the new one,——The edifice at Derby 
has undergone extensive repairs and altera- 
tlons. — That at Montgomery Center has 
been raised and a basement, with chapel and 
kitchens, has been put in.—Colchester’s 
meeting house has been beautified by the in- 
troduction of eight stained glass windows. 

Center Church, South Manchester, Ct., Rev. 
Thomas Simms, pastor, recently voted to buy 
or build a $5,000 parsonage, for which $4,000 
was already in hand 

A new and beantifal window has just been 
placed in Trinity Church, East Orange, as a 
memorial of Robert Dodd Weekes, many years 
an officer of the church, who died about two 
years ago. The window forms one of a group 
of four, and has for ite subject Raphael’s fig- 
ure of St. Paul. It is a fine piece of work, 
adding much to the attractiveness of this 
beautiful church. The window was the gift 
to the church of Mr. Weekes’s son, Rafus S., 
of New York, himself an Episcopalian. 

The old mother church of Princeton, IIL, is 
planning for a new building. Mrs. Carey 
(who has recently died) and her sister, Mrs. 
Clapp, are among the principal contributors, 
each having given $1,000. 

Work has commenced on the new church 
building at Hesper, N. D. The people are 
largely doing it themselves, and though living 
in sod houses are anxious to have a frame 
structure in which to worship. This would 
not be possible were it not for the timely aid 
of the building society. This church is only 
a little more than a year old and is twenty-five 
miles from the railroad. 

Wardner, Idaho, has bought for $500 a lot 
with a store building on it. The building is 
to be remodeled and furnished for charch 
services. This was a fortunate purchase, a8 
the rush for building sites is euch that prop- 
erty suitable for charch work has been hard 
to find. 


Dedications 

Groton City, N. Y., after extensive altera- 
tions, including the removal of the pulpit to 
the back of the audience-room, rededicated its 
renovated building early in May. Interesting 
features were: Addresses by the pastor, Rev. 
F. G. Webster, Secretary Curtis and others, 
historical reminiscences, reports from the va- 
rious departments and the communion service. 

A house of worship has been dedicated at 
the new town of Sargent, Neb. Services ex- 
tended over parts of three days, with ad- 
dresses by Supt. J. D. Stewart and Rev. E. L. 
Wismar and sermons by Supt. Harmon Bross 
and Rev. C. E. Campbell. The offerings re- 
ceived, supplemented by other gifts, will meet 
the grant of the C. C. B. S., leaving the build- 
ing without debt. Rev. C. E Howard, the 
pastor, has been specially active in securing 
this church home. 
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‘phe house of worship at Rosette Park,” 


though built twelve years ago, never 
tatll n0W hab boon safcléntly émpleted to 


finishing touches 
have been made during the past six months. 
Mach of the work has been given and the cost 
of materials was raised at a recent sdcial. 
The debe for dedication is fixed for June 13. 
Rév. E. B. Fre Fethren is pastor; ~ 
A $1,200 house of ‘worship was dedicated by 
the Green Lake.Church, Seattie, Wn., | 
April. At this service. $200 were raised to 
make available the'C. C. B. S. grant of $400. 


Our Bangor Letter 


Sines our last broadside the community has 
peen surprised by the announcement of the 
resignation of Rev. George B. Ilisley, pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church. Mr. Illsley came 
to Bangor about twenty: years ago, and at the 
time of his. resignation he was. the oldest pas- 
tor in the city, both in years—though by no 
means an old man—and in term of service. 
Mr. Illeley has been a faithful pastor and has 
identified himself with all that pertains to the 
highest interests of the city. For fifteen 
years he served on the school committee. 
Two years ago his alma mater, Colby College, 
oonferred upon him the degree of D. D. 

The resignation of: Dr. Illsley leaves Rev. 
H. L. Griffin of Hammond Street Church, who 
came here in 1881, the oldest pastor in: the 
city and, indeed, in Penobseot County. Next 
tohim in length of service is Rev. B. B. Mer- 
rill of Brewer, installed in 1883. I think this 
is the longest pastorate the Brewer Church has 
ever had. Mr. Catler of First Church comes 
next with fourteen years to his credit—his 
first pastorate—and the longest of the church 
except that of Rev. Dr. Pomeroy—from 1825 
to 1848. Then comes Rev. D. E. French of 
Hampden Church, installed in 1889. 

Mr. Griffin has filled the office in Hammond 

Street Church longer than any previous occu- 
pant since the first pastor, Rev. John Maltby 
—1834 to 1861. The church has recently se- 
cured a fine likeness of the latter, which 
hangs in the lecture-room. 
‘ With pastors serving the same churches 
nineteen, seventeen, fourteen and eleven years, 
with the prospect of long continuance, it 
looks as if the days of a “settled ministry ” 
are returning. 

The question, What is to be done with Ban- 
gor Seminary ? was freely discussed at its late 
anniversary. One student of the problem 
wants to broaden its scope and make it at- 
tractive to all denominations, but to keep it in 
Bangor. Other proposals favor combining it 
with the state university, with Bowdoin Col- 
lege or Andover Seminary, and even its re- 
moval to Boston. 

There are advantages, no doubt; in the 
scheme to move the seminary to Branswick. 
But there would be danger of the loss of the 
grounds and buildings,.the former having 
been given for that specific purpose, and some 
of the endowment funds might be alienated. 

It has been: suggested that if another pro- 
fessor could be added—and a four years’ 


‘course substituted for three years—all the. ad- 


vantages ever claimed for the English course 
could be secured. 

Though the ree 69. Dee 
and has made its mark upon the state, still, in 
a peculiar sense, it is a Bangor institution— 
one in which all citizens take a deep interest 
and for which they have paid mach money. 
Its departure would be greatly deplored. | 

PHILLIPS. 


The Forward Movement 
First Chureb, Springfield, Mass., takes an- 
other step in the forward movement by voting 
te assume_the. support.of Dr..J. H. House, 





The Bible seboo! of this chureh bas for two 


‘years a. — 2 — 
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‘hep.’ 2 oO) ir gives ita double interest 
in the foreign field. 

Seven of the smalier churches of the Hamp- 
shire West Conference have united in pledg- 
ing the support of Rev. Chariés T. Riggs of 
Marsovan. He has. recently visited these 
churches and by his delightful personality 
has srousel new interest in himself and his 
‘work, 


Clubs and Other Festivities 


The Woman’s Club of Park Street Church, 
Boston, held its closing meeting of the season 
May-26: It was a Tennyson night, the pro- 
gram including papers on his life and readings 
from ‘his works illastrated with tableaux. 
Congratulatory speeches were made by the 
president and ex-presidents of the Men’s Club. 

The May méeting of the St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Congregational Clab was held on the 25th 
with South Church. Representatives of the 
Methodists, Free Baptists and Congregation- 
alists explained why each preferred his own 
fold, Rev. E. M. Chapman speaking for our 
denomination. The speeches, while bright 
and forceful, abounded in generous and 
brotherly sentiments. The address of the 
evening was by Dr. G. H. Ide on The Pecul- 
{arity of the Twentieth Century Religion, 
which he conceived tobe its man making 


* power. 


Happenings 

At the recent session of Hampden (Mass.) 
Conference the general discussion was on 
What More Can the Church Do to Meet the 
Needs of the Times? Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature was the sermon by Rev. 
Harry O. Meserve, a thoughtful and impress- 
ive discourse on What the Church Can Do 
More to Meet the Need of the World? Also, 
there were noteworthy addresses on The Coun- 
try Church, The Village Church and The City 
Charch. 


The 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
John Brown was observed May 9 in the First 
Congregational Church of Torrington, Ct., of 
which his parents were members, and at the 
old homestead, where John Brown was born, 
which is still standing. There were appro- 
priate addresses by Captain Norton of the 
First Maine Cavalry, Rev. T. C. Richards and 
others, with letters from Senators Hawley 
and Platt, Congressman Hill and Governor 
Lounsbury, also from John Brown’s grand- 
daughter and from Mrs. G. L. Stearns, whose 
husband provided a large part of the financial 
aid for John Brown’s work. 


At a recant communion service at Chenango 
Forks, N. Y., a beautiful gold lined silver 
communion set was dedicated by the pastor, 
Rev. H. E. Ottman, and used for the first time. 
The-set was the giftof the Y.P.S.C.E. — 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

ALLEN, C. F. (Meth), Syracuse, N. Y., to St. 
Luke’s Ch., Elmira. Acce 

BAILEY, ARTHUR W., Yale 3em, Geddes Ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Brices, W. H., Union Sem., to Waverley Ch., 
Jersey City, N. J. Accepts. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, recently of St. Joseph, Mo., 
to Clyde Ch , Kansas City. 

CURTISS, Parson L., Hartford Sem., accepts call 
to Faulkton, 8. D. 

Durton; CHas. H., recently of Wilton, N. H., to 
New Haven, Vt. 
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GULICK, NELSON * St. Luke’s Ch., Elmira, N. y. * 
to Germantown, Pa 
—* , 8. 8.; Chieago, LiL, to Orawtord Ch., saine 


HREMAN, FRev’K W., Syracuse Univ. to Ontario, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

Poausz, JOHN A., recently of Kensington, N. H., 
to Erving, Mass. Accepts. 

SELDEN, JosEPH H, Elgin, Ill., to Second Ch., 
Greenwich, Ct. Accepts. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. 8., Snohomish, Wn., to Has- 
salo 8t., Portiand, Ore. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BAILEY, ARTHUR W., o. Bethany Oh., Quincy, 
Mass., May 29. Sermon, Dr. L. O. Brastow; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Edward Anderson, 
E. A. Chase, Edward Norton, E. N. Hardy and 
E. V. Bigelow. 

BuRToN, CHas, E., i. Lyndale Oh., Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 22. 

CHAPMAN, EDWARD M., i. North Ch., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., May 29. Sermon, Dr. W. J. Tucker; 
other parts, Drs. Dan’! Merriman, E. T. Bair. 
banks and G. H. Ide. 

Lymay, Hargry A., 0. Hammond, Ind., May id, 
for H. M. work in Wyo. Sermon, Prof, Graham 
Taylor; other parts, Dr. E. A. Adams, Rev. Geo. 
H, Bird, Prof. W. B. Chamberlain. 

WICKWIRE, GEO. A. o. Minneapolis, Minn., May 
22. Sermon, Rev. Geo. W. Gallagher. 

WILBUR, Gro. H., o. and rec. p. Soquél, Cal. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. M. Tenney; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Cross, J. B. Orr and Prof. R. R. 


Lloyd. 
Resignations 
BERRY, JAS. T., Ashland, Me. 
KENNEDY, RICHARD H., San Mateo, Cal. 
MorGAN, DAvip W., Buena Park, Cal., and gees 
to New Hampshire for rest. 
Rerp, Francis W., Clayton, Cal. 
§0zA, JUAN, Second Ch. (Mexican), Tempe, atic. 
WHITNEY, JOEL F., Eldred, Barryville and Glen 
Spey, N. Y., after a four years’ pastorate. 


Churches Organized 
CRAIG, CoL., 16 members. 
GENTRY, ARK., rec. 25 May, 21 members, 
GUERNSEY, WYo., 20 May, 21 members. 


Summer Supplies 

ARNETT, SAm’L G., recently supplying at Aurora, 
Mo , at Whittier, Cal. 

BEAN, OC. EVERETT, will continue to supply for 
another year at Second Ch.; Wells, Me. 

BusB, FRED. R., Chicago Sem., at Verndale, Minn. 

FARNSWORTH, LYNN V., Bangor Sem., at Seal 
Harbor, Me. 

GRAVES, ARTHUR G., Chicago Sem., at Arlington, 
Minn. 

Prerce, Payson B., Syracuse Univ., at St. Luke’s 
On, Elmira, N. Y., during June. 

STREET, WALTER B., Anderson, Ind.; at Mt. 
Washington, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, WM. J., Oberlin Sem., at Bertha and 
Clarissa, Minn. 


Missionaries on Furlough 

Hum, Epwakp §8., from the Marathi Mission, 
with station at Bombay, arrived in New York 
last week. 

Personals 

FOLGER, ALLAN, and wife, Concord, N. H., ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of their marriage 
June 3. As a lay evangelist Mr. Folger has car- 
ried on revival services in all but 26 towns in the 
state. 

GLEASON, AVERY K, and wife were presented 
with an onyx mantel clock at the close of their 
eight years’ service in Dunbarton, N. H.: 

GuirFiTHs, John T., Siloam and Fairview, N. Y., 
will have leave of ‘absence for eight months to 
visit Wales and settle his father’s estate. 

HARPER, JOEL, who was obliged to resign from 
the superintendency of the C. 8.8. and F. 8. in 
Oklahoma on account of malaria, has begun work 
at Montrose, Col. 

MILLS, RICHARD B., Strong, Me., with his sister, 
will spend his vacation in England. 

Noursz, Ropert, has been seriously ill for sey- 
eral weeks at his home in Falls Chureb, Va. He 
is recovering and hopes soon to resume his Jec- 
ture business. 

TENNEY, H. MELVILLE, during @ six months’ va 

cation from his church at San José, Cal., will visit 

Cape Nome and work claims on 
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Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 
tions. Additions or corrections will be welcomed and 


should be sent promptly : 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


June l 
June 
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I., : June 


Amherst, Mass., June 2 
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Vanderbiit, 
— N.Y., June 13 


June 21 
nstitute, Worcester, 

June 21 
June 27 


vale § New Hay en, Ct., 
June 20 


Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., 

SEMINARIES AMD ACADEMIES 
Bradford Academy, J Mass., 
Gushing. Ashburnham 
K Union, Meriden, x. uü. 
Lasell, Auburndale Mass., 
Monson Monson, 
Northfield Seminary, E E' Northfield, Mass., 
Phillips, —— Mas 
Phillips, E Exeter. N. H., 

it. Johnsbury, Vt., 


Thay er, —— Mass., 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 18 
Williston, Easthampton, Mass., June 19 


June 13 
June 13 
June 21 
June 13 











Meetings and Events to Come 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Weman’s Board of Missions, 
jonal House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
THE MINISTERS’ UNION, summer meeting, Kin 
Chapel, Boston, June A} 10.30 4. M. Subjec Bre 


eau, D. i. Mood : Speakers, Dr. Ee Hial fe, | 


Bishop Malial 
WORLD’s — Cu ,— TEMPERANOE UNION, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June 22-29. 


Denenpis.. STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, June 29-July 


— SUMMER S.HOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
ridge, Mass., July 5-21. 
— Youne WOMEN’S CONFERENOE, July 13- 


ka. ©, E. CONVENTION, London Eng., 
July 14-18. 
NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE, Aug. 2-19. 
CONFERENCE ON Carneuerioal. INSTRUCTION, An- 
dover, Mass., July 10, 1 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Vermont. Ne rt, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut, Hartford, Tuesday, June 19. 
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and act like magic on a weak 
stomach and disordered liver, 
10 cents and 2% cents, at all drug stores, 


; B ham's Pills 
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STATE OC. E. CONVENTIONS 


Texas, Fort ys pa June 19-21. 
Washington, — 34 
June 26-28. 


* ANNU. MEETING OF 500 will Oh be bald: nocond. 
Epuca TION, —— * ote Pie 5 watch 


day ane, gud Wednes 
onal (dune 13) ater. iy Hall Oongre of 
e elect officers thy necessary 
business. The annual contains a list of the 
members, who are earn —— to extend this 
notice and to be p at then h church 
m int one delegate to the annual jmecting who, 
may appoint one u * 
auly 48 ® shall’ be t a member of the socie 


at year. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL a ag anniversary 

week begins on Sunday, June 10. The — to 

the — Class will be prone hed by Pres. 
William J. Tucker of os ollege are oF —— 
4 aftern: Pu xaminati will be 


oon. lic e ons 
— —— 10 A. ae New Testament * 


ology Old Testament eology 3 P.M.) and 
We Lender td Testament in retation 9 A.M., 
eburch airy 5 0). The annual address befere the 
Socie' oe iry will be ae by Prof. Arthur 
C. Me iferts irk 8 
a evening at 7.45 eeting 

1 be held in the —————— Chapel on Wednesday 
by 2.30P.M. After the mouait business and the presen- 


tation of the Necrol by Rev. ©. 0, mter, the 
subject of —— nen in the ib will 
be di by Rev. W. Campbell of Roxbury, 


—— 
Rev. C. eee if Rocrvihie, Ct., and Pres 
G, Stanley Hall of Univerrity. There 


be 
opportunity for eral discussion. The ladies of 
tl and ou faculty will gre a social reception x oy alumni 


——— Chapel on Thursday June 14, at 10.45 A.M. 
—5* 4 dinner with the trustees in sartlet Chapel 





The sacrifice of Christian doctrine involves 
sooner or later the surrender of the ethical 


standards of Christianity.—Rev. J. D. Jones. 


of Bournemouth. 
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Blood Tells 


The Story of Health or Disease 
Keep it Pure 





Pimples, Boils and Sores Are Signals 
of Danger. 

They show that the blood is impure, ang 
it is in impure blood that nearly all diseases 
have their Serofala, salt rheum, 
rheumatism, catarth, and even dyspepsia 
may be traced to bad blood and are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which’ makes the 
blood pure. 

If you are troubled with pimples and erup. 
tions you should at once begin taking Hood’, 
Sarsaparills, which, besides cleansing the 
blood of all impurities, will create a good 
appetite, cure that tired feeling and make 
you strong and healthy. 

Then those more serious ailments will gain 
no foothold and you will have permanent good 
health. Remember, 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





The crispest, tenderest and 
most piquant morsel that 
ever melted in one’s mouth 


Sold by grocers everywhere in air 
tight packages like those in which 
Uneeda Biscuit come to you 
























CHIMNEYPIECES. 








We have mantels of every clime and time. 

Designs of the past and present; adaptations of 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean chimneypieces, with 
carved paneling; colonial mantels; fire-frames of the 
18th century, and a 3-room exhibition of over 100 
designs of mantels, overmantels and chimneypieces. 

As a direct result of this large display we do 4 
very extensive business, and can figure cost to a low 
point. You save from 20 to 30 per cent, haye your 
choice from half a dozen woods, and secure immediate 
delivery on all popular designs. 

Five minutes in our Mantel Warerooms will con- 
vince you that you have come to the right place. Visit 
our workshop and see the process of manufacture. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


BUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








HURCH 
ARPETS “ri: 





AT Heed 
FACTURE 


JOHN H. Pray & Sens Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


658 Soe Reviston $1 


BOSTON. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


AN EX-CONPEDERATE DISSENTS FROM 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

Permit me a word of thanks for the edito- 
rial in The Congregationalist of May 17 on 
Charles Dudley Warner’s recent address on 
the Negro problem in the South. I am a 
former Confederate eoldier and have lived in 
the South as boy and man the greater pars of 
my life, and, while I am far from thinking 
that I have mastered that most intricate and 
complicated problem, I must be allowed to 
say that I believe 1 understand it as well as 
Mr. Warner ts likely to do. 

With all my heart I agree that Hampton 
and Tuskegee have the great fundamental 
method. But { should regard it as an un- 
speakable misfortune if any words Mr. War- 

“ ner has said should alienate one friend er one 
dollar from such institutions as Tillotson In- 
stitute in Texas, or Fisk, Straight or Atlanta 
Universities. From an intimate acquaint- 
ance with many graduates of those schools, 
I feel warranted in denying that the general 
tendency of the higher education of Negroes 
has been to pervert them from the nobler 
ideals of life. 

Nor is it true that the two systems of train- 
ing are mutually exclusive or in any sense 
antagonistic. It is rather true that they are 
complementary. Let us give Booker Wash- 
ington unstinted help, but let us also keep 
open and in the highest state of efficiency the 
great schools which are training the future 
intellectual leaders of the Negroes of America. 

E. Northfield, Mass. C. I. ScoFIELD. 


NO SURPLUS, CONSIDERING THE WORK TO 
BE DONE 

All about us, in the large cities, in smaller 
towns, in the outlying districts, is work—pas- 
toral work and preaching—waiting to be done. 
Why is itnotdone? Because the pastors em- 
ployed, work hard as they may, can’t cover 
the field. Why are there not more at work? 
Because the people have not been educated 
to see the urgent need of more money being 
spent in supplying ministers and other Chris. 
tian workers. Take our larger churches. 
How many of them, with a membership of 
from 300 to 600, have but one minister. A 
“plant”? worth perhaps $50,000 or $100,000 
and one paid foreman to 1un it, with no skilled 
workmen to work under him. It can’t be 
done. And the result is that, even in many 
New England towns, half the population is 
not actively shepherded and is not under the 
influence of the church. We lament, or some 
do, that the people will not come to church. 
The chief trouble is that the church is not, in 
adequate measure, going to the people—per- 
sonally, sympathetically, with the man to man 
meetings that most men need more even than 
they need prayer meetings, with the reading 
rooms and talks that the boys need in the even- 
ings, with the catechetical inst:uction that all 
the young people are needing. As to the Sun- 
day schools, is it easy to exaggerate the loss that 
is being sustained in the majority of schools, 
and the weakness of the slipshod, unsystem- 
atic, ungraded, unreliable work that is being 
done by hundreds of good people, chiefly be- 
cause at the head is no theologically and ped 
agogically educated Christian man? The one 
minister, with all the other work he has to do, 
can’t do it: Busy laymen, working six days 
out of seven, generally can’t do it. There 
must be more ministers. 

If this is so in.small towns, how much more 
in the large cities. And in the West the same 
or similar need abounds. Only recently.a re- 
liable man from the West told me that chances 
were slipping from our grasp in valley after 
valley, just because men can’t be had to min- 
ister to the people. And this man wasn’t 
pleading for a subscription to further any 
hobby of his, either. 

I know. the argument, that there are too 
many ministers for the number of positions 
already provided with a living wage. . But if so, 
and the: world’s need of the church is as great 
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men but more money? Imagine a general 
with such a foe to meet as we have before us 
sending word to his government, ‘‘ Call home 
the troops!”” when the demand that would 
have answered his real need was, “Send for- 
ward rations!” Yours for a more aggressive 
campaign, B. 
WHERE MEN ARE WANTED 

The statements appearing from time to time 
in your columns about the surplus of trained 
ministers in the East lead one in the West to 
wonder why they cannot find fields of useful- 
ness here. — 

One place about which I personally know 
has a population of 4,000 and one weak Prot- 
estant church, with an average morning con- 
gregation of less than twenty. The present 
pastor has had no training for his work, not 
even a correct knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. He is not a Congregationalist, and 
has little tact in dealing with men. Ina chapel 
in an adjoining part of the town Sunday 
school services are held as well as preaching, 
when any one comes along to preach. The 
average monthly disbursement for wages is 
above $6,000 


still as it is, ought not the ory to be, not less 
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Congregationalism seems peculiarly well 
adapted to a community of this kind where, 
made up as it is of members of various de- 
nominations, there must be little sectarianism, 
ee ay ee ae 

o. Cc. W. 








The Churchman cites from a recent sermon 
by Canon Gore in Westminster Abbey on be- 
half of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
an expression of regret that the society does 
not publish the Apocrypha, between which 
and the rest it is no longer possible to draw a 
line. On the opposite page Mr. J. 8. John- 
ston calls Pope Leo XIII. to account for con- 
demning the late Prof. St. George Mivart for 
refusing to believe “such ridiculous stuff” 
as the book of Tobit and the “fabulous sec- 
ond book of Maccabees.”” The impossibility 
of drawing that line is not yet apparent to 
everybody. 








If you Lack Energy 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion and re- 
lieves fatigue so common in midsummer. 















has all these advantages and 
dash freezer. 


No. 3, 

No.4, “‘ F 
No. 6, ‘“ rT] 
No. 8, ‘“ ‘6 


Ice Cream 
Without Labor 


No more back breaking necessary to 
enjoy a plate of ice cream, ice or sherbet. 
The XXth Century Freezer makes as de- 
licious and smooth ice cream as the 
best old-fashioned freezer, and no 
crank grinding is required. Simple, 
durable, economical. 
break or get out of order, easily 
cleaned and therefore healthful. 
and ice consumed in a single season. 


“XXth CENTURY” FREEZER 


It is the only freezer which can be used as 
a mould. Salt cannot reach the cream, which remains frozen 
three times as long as in any other freezer. 
the old-fashioned kind and work at what should be a pleasure, 
when you can get one that freezes without grinding, will do 
the work just as well, and costs less money. 


No. 2, Equal in capacity toa2 quart Gash freeser, $1.50 


No parts to 


It saves its cost in salt 
The 


costs less than the cheapest 


Why buy one of 


1.75 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 


Rano 








GUARANTEE OFFER Ask your dealer for the XXth Cen- 
tury Freezer. If he does not keep 
it, write us—we will send you one upon receipt of price. 


if it is not all that you hoped for or expected, return it at our expense and we 
will immediately refund the full purchase price —no questions asked. 


Use it for 10 days, and 











“Ices Dainty and Novel,” and illustrated book giving 30 new recipes for creams, ices, 
sherbets, etc., by Mrs. Janet M. Hill, of the Boston Cooking School and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


GORPLEY & —— 173 Duane Street, New York'| 
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Education 


— Dr. D. K. Pearsone’s last offer is that 
of $50,000 to Carleton College, Minnesota, 
providing $100,000 from other sources is raised 
before Jan. 1, 1901. 

—— Kenneth McKenzie, son of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, now of 
the University of West Virginia, has been 
elected instructor in French at Yale Univer. 
sity. 

—— Washington University, St. Louir, has 
received from Samuel Cupples and Robert 
Brookings, merchants of that city, property 
valued at $5,000,000, producing an income of 
$400,000 annually. 

—— The school at Kingfisher, Okl, has re 
ceived from two New England friends a gift 
of $500. A reporter of the associated press 
having made the figure $20,000 and given the 
statement wide circulation, the school is re 
ceiving congratulations. But its greater need 
is more money. 

— Twenty youths from the Argentine Re- 
public are now in this country at the expense 
of their government. During the summer 
they will master English and in the fall enter 
our state agricultural colleges and study there 
with the purpose of returning home to lead in 
developing the wealth of the Argentine Re- 
public. 

—— Rev. J. D. Davis, now professor of Sem- 
itic and Old Testament history in Princeton 
Seminary, has been elected to the professor- 
ship of Old Testament literature in that in- 
stitution, the chair formerly held by the iate 
William H. Green. Rev. R. D. Wilson of 
Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, 
takes the chair vacated by Professor Davis. 

—— The Graduating Class at Tuskegee this 

year numbered sixty-six, twenty-eight of 
whom were from the industrial department. 
Among the graduates was Miss Portia Wash- 
ington, Prin. Booker T. Washington’s only 
daughter. The sermon to the class was 
preached by Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta. 
At the closing exercises of the Phelps Hall 
Bible Training Schoo! Rev. J. E. Smith, who 
for twenty one years has been the pastor of 
the Ficst (colored) Congregational Church of 
Chattanooga and for years an active member 
of the School Board of that city, gave the ad- 
dress to the students. Among the graduates 
is a womap, Mrs. Henrietta Smith, fifty-six 
years of age. She had been a field missionary 
for years before she came to the Bible school, 
but has spent several years there to better fit 
herself more thoroughly for her work. ‘There 
have been over 1,000 students in attezdance 
at Taskegee during the entire year. The in- 
dustrial classes have bien at work upon three 
large buildings. Huutington Hall, the girls’ 
dormitory, is nearly approaching completion, 
the walls of the industrial building for girls 
are rising and work on the extensive system 
of barn buildings is being begun. Several 
more Cuban students have arrived at the in- 
stitute, sent there by Governor. genere! Wocd. 
They come thus early to have the advantage 
of the long summer vacation in which to learn 
the language. Ten Cubans and Porto Ricans, 
who came a year ago to get an English and 
an industrial education, have made excellent 
progress in the language and in the trades to 
which they were assigned. 





The creation of a new civil service is one 
which requires the precise qualities of initia 








MONOCRAM 
OR ADDRESS 


Embossed es 


We have our own stamping pre-ses, 
, and guarantee the best results. 


| WARD’S 49 FRANKLIN ST. 





‘ Designers. of Fashionable sign: see 


‘tive which competitive examinations neither 
develop nor.disoover, but the time has plainly 
come when steps.should be taken to introduce 
a classified service in our colonial adminis- 
tration.—The Churchman. — 





Ourselves and Others 
Some Comparative Views 


We have received letters from men and women 
who are in the habit of reading many religious 
papers. Their business life ealls for this sort of 
recreation. They have drawn unsolicited compar- 
isons as one result of this regular pursuit, reaching 


conclusions which must interest many. Individu-- 


als without a religious weekly and newly organized 
homes where the housekeeping is not quite begun, 
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if such a paper is wanting, will see these Compara- 
tive Views to a purpose: 

** Reading, as I do, nearly all the various denom- 
inational papers, yours has seemed to me to be the 
best in many respects.’’—Chicago. 

** I believe The Congregationalist to be the very 
best denominational paper published. I have more 
satisfaction ard pr.fit in reading your paper than 
any other publication that comes into my office.’’ 
—Philadelphia. 

A Minnesota 1eader not a Congregationalist 
writes: 

** We feel that we could not do without The Con- 
gregationalist.’’ 

These Views are definite and positive. Those 
whose acquaintance with many papers make them 
judges place a superior estimate upon this one. It 
is found to be abreast with the day and is helpful 
to Christians of whatever name. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








A SPLENDID TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR.— 
Nothing could be more inviting for a summer tour 
than the one announced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb in our present issue. There will be, in 
fact, two tours, with June 28 and July 12 as the 
dates of leaving Boston. These parties make the 
outward journey through the Great Lakes, from 
Buffalo to Duluth, and thence to Portland, Ore., via 
the Great Northern route. The Alaska voyage 
will be made on the excursion steamer Queen. 
There will also be visits in Seattle and Tacoma. 
and on the return journey there will be a side trip 
of a week amid the wonders of the Yellowstone 
National Park. No finer opportunity could be pre- 
sented for viewing the grand scenic features of the 
North American continent. There are other trips 
to the Yell wstone Park and return, and also in 
connection with visits t» Colorado and California. 
Descriptive circu'ars may be procured of Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass 


WEDDING and 
FAMILY SILVER 


FOSTER & CO. 


32, WEST ST., BOSTON. 


HALL’ ie * 
Rcnnaicioſß 


shelves in Oak a 
Pine wood. Clean- 
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— ä— 
p'pe, P, ice rack 
apd shelves. Pure 
cold dry air. Needs 
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Over 25 years’ ex- 
perience building 
Refrigerators. 

When you buy insist upon havin as * HALL.” 
Sold by Dealers. If you cannot obtain Hall’s, 
write to the manufacture’s, 


A. D. HALL & SON, 38 to 41 Spice St., 


Charlestown District, Boston. 
Catalogue Free. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different —— they are all steel and cheap- 
er than wood fence. Special — te Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 


431 WORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND. U. 8. & 














] eases aching feet. 


Where's the Pearline 


when you're bathing ? 
You don’t know what an ordinary home 
bath.can be as a freshener and_bright- 
ener, as well as a cleanser, till you ‘use 
Pearline in_ it. 
Try this once and see how much bet- 
ter it is than soap. 
A great many people tell us that a soak 
in Pearline and water helps —— and 


Have it on hand. 
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he Business Outlook 


The ion general business throughout 
the country is mostly of a between seasons 
character, the improvement in some lines be- 
ing offset by'imereased quietness in other di- 
rections. Priess are still undergoing some 
adjastment to meet the general condition of 
supply and demand. It can be said, however, 
that the basic conditions underlying the entire 
situation of the country are io the main favor- 
able, and no better proof of this is needed 
than the continued -large railroad earnings 
which are being reported from week to week. 
It may be said in fact that railroad companies 
are handling a larger business. than a year 
ago, and this may be taken as a proof that any 
recession in the demand for merchandise 
comes not from any unhealthy conditions but 
from a desire to retrench because of the im 
pending presidential campaign. 

The textile situation continues rather de 
pressed, although jobbers report some im- 
provement in the reorder business for dry- 
goods. The Fall River committee has reduced 
quotations on print cloths. The wool market 
is very dall and manufacturers of woolen 
goods are not large buyers at the present time. 
In boots and shoes some slight recession in 
new business is noted, although the products 
of the factories are moving forward into con- 
sumption in a fairly steady manner, Leather 
and hides are quiet and a shade easier in 
price. 

In iron and steel, so far as domestic business 
is concerned, there is only. a hand to mouth 
demand, but it is figured that consumers are 
practically bare of stock and that on any gen- 
eral shut-down for a month’s time such as is 
proposed there will be a scramble for sup- 
plies. Lumber continues quiet, as also most 
other kinds of building materials. 

Qaite an important change has come over 
the speculative situation, the genera! list of 
security values rising this week some three or 
four points under buying both for short ac- 
count and by commisson houses. The outlook 
for the speedy settlement of the Transvaal 
war and also favorable conditions at home are 
being recognized by both speculators and in- 
vestors, with the resnit that there is more 

speculative activity than has been seen for 
some time, In Boston copper stocks are look- 
ing better, and at-the close. of last. week there 
was considerable activity in this group, with 
prospects for higher prices. 











Railroads and Excursions 








THROUGH TRAIN and CAR SERVICE, 
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WHE theorist and the advertising expert 
may proclaim the merits of ready- 





mixed paints, but the practical testi- 

mony of the men behind the brush proves 

that the most durable and eco- 
nomical paint material is Pure 

White Lead. -The brands named 

in margin can be depended upon 

for purity and carefulness in 
manufacture. 

FRE For colors use Nationa: Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 

showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 


“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints'’ for- 
warded upon application. 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York 








EUROPEAN TOURS 





West 





INCLUDING PARIS AND OBERAMMERGAU 


Low R ates Parties small and conducted by University men. 


Only a few vacancies left. 
Circulars on application. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Benevolent Societies 
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a SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


Men’s All Linen Seconds 


Lat1. 20c each, package containing 4 handkerchiefs............. 800 
Lot 2. 30c each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs. ............ 50c 
Lot3. 40c each, package containing 2 handkerchiefs. .... ---§0c 
Lot 4. 8Oc each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs.............{.00 
Men’s All Linen (Drummers’ Samples) 
Lot 5. 30c each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs............. 50c 
Lot 6. 40c each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs. ............75¢ 
Lot 7. §Oc each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs.............4.00 


Men’s All Linen Initials (Drummers’ Samples), 
letter M only 


Lot8. {2%c each, package containing 5 handkercbiefs....... -+ §0c 
Lot 9. 26c each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs............. 50c 
Letters M and B only. 

Lot 10. §Oc each, broken lines of regular stock now..............+» 35c 
Ladies’ All Linen Initials (Drummers’ Samples), 
M and K only 
Lot 11. 2c each, package containing 3 handkerchiefs............ 50c 
Lot 12. 500 each, broken lines regular stock, now................. 35c 
Ladies’ All Linen Seconds 
Lot 13. {5c each, package containing 5 handkerchiefs............. 50c 
Lot 14. 20c each, package containing 4 handkerehiefs............50c 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs (regular 
stock), odd lots. 
Lot 15. 81. 50 aad $2.00 each. Choice $1.00 each. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St. and Temple PI., Boston. 





COME AND SEE OUR’ FAMOUS 


Black Beauty Shocs 


Actually Being Made in Our Store’ 
By The Famous Goodyear System. 


For two weeks, beginning next Monday morn. 
B ing, we will operate a model shoe factory on our | 
, street floor to show you how “Black Beauty 
\ Shoes” are made. This is something unique | 
jin the history of shoe. merchandising in. 
Boston, and is done so our patrons can see \ 
what is meant by the words ‘ Good. 
year Welt,” and how it gives such 
wonderful comfort and wear to the 
** Black Beauty,” which has brought 
this shoe so rapidly to the front and made it a prime 
favorite with so many Boston women. 

If you paid us $6.00 per pair, which is twice our 
price, we could not improve the making of this shoe, for 
these “Goodyear Machines” do wonderful work. 

Come and ask questions. If you don’t understand, ask 
the operators. They will gladly answer questions. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, 
BOSTON 













RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party under special escort will leave Boston Jume 28, 
for a Tour through the 


GREAT LAKES, 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PAR The Wonderland 


of America, 

Additional Tour to Alaska, July 12. 

Tours to Yellowstone Park and Return, leaving Boston 
June 11, July 19, and August 2 and 30. 

Teurs to the Yellowstone Park, Idaho, Utah, and 
Celorado, leaving Boston June 11 and Jaly 19. 

Tour of 62 Days to the Yellowstene Park, the 
Pacific Northwest, California, Utah, and Colorado, 
leaving Boston Aagast 30. 

Grand Tours to the Paris Exposition, June 5, 19, 
and 20, Jaly 3, 17, 18, 21 and 31, August 14, 15 and 28, September 1, 
11, 12, 15, 25 and 29, 

Summer Tours, of from 5 to 19 days, to the finest resorts of 
New England, the Middle States and Canada. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
&@~ Send for descriptive books, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 
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